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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Derby’s speech on Wednesday to the Stock 
Exchange has done a world of good. The thorough 
trouncing which he gave Lord St. Davids over that 
politician’s insolent references last week to the Head- 
quarters Staff has cheered the whole country—at least 
all decent and well-behaved people in the country. — If 
Lord St. Davids will ‘‘ ring up on the telephone, at 
random, the first six ’’ decent and well-behaved ple 
and ask them what they think of Lord Derby’s obser- 
vations on this head he may collect some useful infor- 
mation. Mean tittle-tattle about the men who are 
conducting our campaigns is altogether too disgusting. 


Lord St. Davids, in the House on Wednesday, made 
a statement in part explanation of one of his charges, 
but readers of his speech, expecting an apology, found 
what was virtually a reiteration. Does Lord St. 
Davids realise how far his indictment of last week 
really goes? Lord St. Davids has said of the Head- 
quarters Staff (1) that it’ is appointed by influence 
and jobbery; (2) that it is underworked and over- 
decorated ; (3) that the Staff was absurdly larger than 
it need be; (4) that Headquarters was more a social 
function for both sexes than a serious official body ; 
(5) that officers played bridge by night, and did not 
rise till 10.30 the following morning ; (6) that the Staff 
work in France was generally in a state of muddle and 
chaos. These charges are made against the supreme 
directing body in the field of war to which is entrusted 
the safety and honour of our British armies. 


Lord St. Davids cannot be unaware that charges 
such as these are of the utmost gravity and that their 
effect upon the soldiers whose lives are entrusted to 
Sir John French and his Staff would, if the charges 
were credited, be worth several Army Corps to our 
enemies. Yet he flatly refuses to withdraw these silly 
accusations. The part explanation offered by Lord 
St. Davids is a corroboration and a repetition; it is not 
a withdrawal. He simply says of the ladies who visited 


Headquarters that they were ‘‘ above reproach’’. As | 


to the rest of his speech, Lord St. Davids declares 
that he ‘‘ stands by every word he has said’’. He 
cannot therefore be at all surprised that this matter 
should now be seriously taken up and flatly contra- 
dicted by those who have better information as to the 
character and work of the Headquarters Staff of Sir 
John French, 


Speeches like this of Lord St. Davids are more 
unfortunate in the House of Lords than in the House 
of Commons. In the House of Commons, where 
responsible and intelligent criticism has virtually 
ceased, where the proceedings are almost wholly 
delivered up to the smart and pricking amateur, Lord 
St. Davids’ attack upon the Headquarters Staff would 
have passed unnoticed. Neither restraint nor wisdom 
is éxpected of the Parliamentary snipers in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords is in quite a 
different position. It has won during the war a high 
place in the opinion of the country as an assembly 
where the great issues of the war are treated—whether 
by the Government speakers or by those elder states- 
men described by Lord Curzon last week in his answer 
to Lord Ribblesdale—with experience and with a deep 
sense of responsibility. Happily, it is unlikely that 
the revival of the House of Lords, so marked during - 
the last months, will be seriously checked by one or 
two indiscreet speeches. 


Lord Derby’s apology to Lord Ribblesdale \is in 
accord with the finest and straightest tradition of 
English public life. Last week in the House of Lords 
Lord Ribblesdale let slip an important military secret, 
and Lord Derby, in his speech to the Stock Exchange, 
realising as an old and practised censor of military 
information how gravely such a slip might prejudice 
our armies, expressed his disapproval with greater 
warmth than he intended. Lord Derby does not 


apologise in the too customary fashion of our public 
orators, using his apology as a thing of straw with 
which to tickle his opponent afresh. He unreservedly 
withdraws a charge which he says outright was not 
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justifiable. No one can doubt the good faith and 
public spirit of Lord Ribblesdale, whom the war has 
hit as hard and as mear as any man. One simply 
regrets, with Lord Derby, that Lord Ribblesdale did 
not realise that his secret concerning Sir Charles 
Monro was less an open secret than he imagined. 


Mr. Churchill has taken time by storm. He has 
been attached to the Grenadier Guards and is already 
in the trenches! It might be suggested to Mr. Ash- 
mead Bartlett that he should at once join Mr. Churchill 
in the trenches and pursue the Dardanelles argument 
there. Mr. Churchill has done the hard, straight, 
clean thing, and offers to-day a fine example to young 
England: only mean little bodies, bodies without souls, 
would care to question this. Like the gallant London 
volunteers, long since on the field of Newbury, Mr. 
Churchill has, in the noble phrasing of Lord Claren- 
don, ‘‘ held himself to admiration ’’. 


The Greek Government have replied to the Note of 
the Allies, and in terms which are understood to be 
satisfactory. But Sir Edward Grey is not yet in a 
position to make any statement as to the present 
situation in regard to Greece and the Quadruple 
Alliance. If the Greek reply is satisfactory, then 
Greece has promised again to observe a benevolent 
neutrality; and this means that the Franco-British 
troops will not be interned should they be driven 
across the frontier into Greece, and that their com- 
munications northward from Salonika will be safe 
from surprises. The Allies have no wish to compel 
Greece to join them; but they sent their troops to 
Salonika upon the express request of M. Venizelos, 
then Prime Minister of Greece, and later events have 
caused much uneasiness. Greek steamers were not 
detained at Malta without sufficient reason. 


No event of great importance has been reported 
this week from France or Russia. All goes as well 
as can be expected in these theatres of war. Serbia 
meantime has fost nearly the whole of her terri- 
tory. At this moment she retains only a portion 
of Macedonia and a strip bordering Montenegro and 
Albania. Her capital has been removed from Priz- 
rend to Skutari. Her rescuers gain daily in strength, 
and good news may come soon from the neighbour- 
hoods of Monastir, Prilep, Krivolak, and Strumnitza. 
As for the main Serbian army, it is said to be in retreat 
over the Sitnitza towards the Albanian border. 


Fresh evidence is given this week by Sir E. Grey 
of the growing confusion and unrest in Persia. The 
Persian gendarmerie has rebelled under its Swedish 
officers against the Persian Government. It has 
arrested the British Consul at Shiraz, and the manager 
of the Imperial Bank at Shiraz, and has seized 
their property. Kum is also held by a rebel force 
in the German interest. Telegrams from Bushire 
and Teheran assert that German agents are acting 
in collusion with the gendarmerie, which falsely 
pleads Persian authority for its proceedings. Persian 
Cossacks appear to have been in action and to have 
suffered a reverse. The Persian gendarmerie, which is 
chiefly concerned in these disorders, was instituted 
four years ago under Swedish officers to police the 
roads of Persia and collect the taxes. The pay of the 
gendarmerie has fallen into arrear, and there have 
lately been rumours of its disbanding. The present 
position is extremely obscure and puzzling, and the 
public will do well to limit their views according to 
the official statements. It is clear, however, that the 
Germans have been extremely busy of late. The ring- 
leader would appear to be the late German Consular 
officer Herr Wassmuss—an agent who has already 
worked hard in spreading German propaganda 
through India and Turkey. 


The battle this week near Baghdad was clearly an action 


of some importance. Two thousand casualties are offi- ; 


cially reporied. The position, even at this serious cost, 
was not held owing to lack of water. The difficulties 
of this desert warfare and the skill shown in its 
prosecution are not yet appreciated by readers of the 
scant official reports issued from time to time. This 
expedition up the great rivers to Baghdad will rank as 
one of the most adventurous and interesting operations 
of the war. Kurna, Shaiba, Amara, Kut-el-Amara— 
these names represent a progress hardly won and so 
far quite amazingly successful. Our troops are now 
within striking distance of Baghdad, but the opposi- 
tion to their advance seems to be increasing. . The 
sequel of their last battle at Ctesiphon; beside 
the enormous ruin of the throne of Chosroes, will be 
anxiously awaited. 


Owing to our lack of news from Mesopotamia we 
are the more grateful to Sir Mark Sykes for the vivid 
sketch he has written from Kut-el-Amara dated Sep- 
tember of last year. The general conditions of war- 
fare in the Euphrates Valley are touched upon in a 
most illuminating way. After an eloquent passage on 
the fine conduct of our soldiers, Indian and British, 
towards a cruel and unscrupulous enemy Sir Mark 
Sykes continues: ‘‘ The Arabs eye with uncompre- 
hending looks the bronzed, peaceful British soldiers 
who talk so quietly to one another, and who walk about 
the streets not with the swagger of conquest, but with 
the staid assurance of the City man returning from 
business. These British soldiers, so clean and so 
cheerful, have carried a wonderful load through this 
campaign; they have borne heat, vermin, mosquitoes, 
fever, double duty, heavy casualties in the field; sun- 
stroke, heatstroke, malaria, and typhoid have exacted 
a dismal toll, and anyone who counts the casualties in 
the various actions and compares them with the 
numbers engaged will perceive that the fighting has in 
Mesopotamia been as severe, if not as persistent, as 
anywhere in the war. 


‘* But it is not only the soldiers who are to be con- 
sidered as working in this campaign. Ai river war 
presumes ships and ships presume sailors; the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Indian Marine provide the latter, 
and the bounty of Heaven, the Ottoman Government, 
and a certain sense of humour which is inseparable 
from Britishers afloat, has provided a fleet. There are 
paddle steamers which once plied with passengers and 
now waddle along with a barge on either side, one 
perhaps containing a portable wireless station, and 
the other bullocks for heavy guns ashore; there are 
once respectable tugs which stagger along under a 
weight of boiler plating, and are armed with guns of 
varying calibre; there is a launch which pants in- 
dignantly between batteries of 4.7’s, looking like a 
sardine between two cigarette boxes; there is a 
steamer with a Christmas tree growing amidships, 
in the branches of which its officers fondly imagine 
they are invisible to friend or foe.’’ 


Mr. McKenna was speaking again of economy in 
the House of Commons on Monday. Extravagance 
cannot be tolerated. The need for economy must be 
appreciated. The nation must be made to understand. 
Such was the general tenour of Mr. McKenna’s speech. 
The difficulty is to get these categorical imperatives 
suitably translated into practical regulations and de- 
vices. For the moment Mr. McKenna speaks only of 
a new scheme of small bonds, multiples of £1, to be 
offered to the class of investor who at present goes 
mainly to the savings bank. The late loan, so far as 
the small scrip vouchers are concerned, has not suc- 
ceeded. £5,000,000 out of £600,000,000 is a poor 
proportion. The problem has yet to be solved of 
appealing to the small investor, more especially to the 
war workers who are getting good wages and spend- 
ing on a more generous scale than hitherto. It is pro- 
posed to offer the new bonds at § per cent., and they 
are to be redeemable any moment at their full value. 
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The price for this last concession is that no interest 
will be paid in the first six months. 


Upon the same evening in which Mr. McKenna 
explained this new scheme for small investors an endea- 
vour was made in the House of Commons to get all 
war profits released from taxation which might be 
devoted to the extension or strengthening of the 
business involved. The proposal was wisely rejected. 
Virtually it would have released from taxation all war 
profits of any employer anxious to evade a payment 
to the State. Such an employer would mechanically 
withhold his money for reinvestment in his business. 
The excess profits tax has already been whittled away 
as far as is compatible with public feeling. The public 
will insist that neither for masters nor men shall there 
be offered continuous and flagrant opportunities for self- 
enrichment at the expense of the country. So long as 
war profits are untouched a convenient handle is ex- 
tended to the base agitation of strikers and shirkers. 
Moreover Parliament has already begun to smile upon 
Mr. Long’s Bill for the keeping down of rents. 
There is no reason why one sort of war profit should 
be taken and another sort left. 


One is inclined to agree with Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir John Simon that the agitation against the new 


regulations as to drink will soon die down into a quiet 


and reasonable acceptance. The Government, in their 
practical measures for rooting out the real drink evil 
—not the vast and imaginary bogey of the Prohibi- 
tionists, but the really injurious drinking of spirits in 
certain areas and in certain trades—has proceeded 
with great care. The wild energy of the blind re- 
formers has had no share in the actual work done in 
the scheduled areas. The Government, judged upon 
its practical record since the Liquor Board got to 
work, has won the confidence of the public in this 
matter, and the public will see that it is not turned 
aside by idle clamour from dealing strictly with the 
evils that still exist. The Government has already 
weakened the case of the objectors by meeting them 
in the matter of canteen and refreshment facilities 
where they are shown to be necessary. 


The Prime Minister is so level-headed and reason- 
able in such matters that we rather wonder at his 
reference on Tuesday to the Guildhall and other 
banquets. We suppose he was, officially, forced to 
deprecate the menu, otherwise every goody-body and 
self-righteous one would have cried out. But it is 
not reasonable to say that, because at a once-a-year 
affair like the Guildhall dinner turtle soup and cham- 
pagne—'‘ the foaming grape of Eastern France’’, as 
Tennyson called it enthusiastically—are on the card, 
the public will be discouraged from economy. Mr. 
Asquith is—though he may deprecate the statement 
—a logician, and he is a man of the world. He 
must, therefore, recognise well that the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner sets no example whatever to people who want 
to practise luxury, and has no effect on them what- 
ever one way or the other. 


There is no harm in the world in the Lord Mayor 
having turtle soup for his guests once a year at an 
ancient traditional feast—provided, of course, the 
guests can digest it—and equally there is no harm in 
a glass of champagne on such an occasion. On the 
contrary, the Lord Mayor’s feast is to be taken as a 
marked exception to the general rule of living at this 
time—indeed, at all times. Do let us be reasonable in 
these matters, and not make ourselves a spectacle for 
the humourists of our Ally, France, secretly to laugh 
at. The kill-joy spirit is deplorable. Probably, how- 
ever, there have always been kill-joys, and we daresay 
that a hundred years ago they would have denied 
Pitt his glass of port. 


The Bill to arrange that the present Parliament shall 
not die of constitutional old age in December 1915 is 


not quite so simple a measure as it seemed. For the 
second time the Government has postponed its produc- 
tion, and it will not now be introduced till next week. 
On the main question there can hardly be much doubt 
or discussion. A general election is at all costs to be 
avoided. The country will not look with an unrea- 
sonable closeness at any Bill which secures the country 
at war from the party political horrors which would 
inevitably attend the election of another House of 
Commons. We must make do with a posthumous 
body which we might be willing to bury, but which we 
are not willing to replace. 


The debate in the House of Lords on the teaching 
of patriotism was opened in excellent spirit by Lord 
Sydenham, and many good and necessary things were 
said by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by Lord 
Meath, and by Lord Halifax. The Earl of Selborne 
spoke encouragingly for the Government, and then 
added some personal views of his own, which were 
cheered. We have gone too far in leaving such a 
sacred matter as patriotism to the inspiration or to 
the prejudiced opinion of local education authorities ; 
and Lord Selborne hopes that in the years to qume 
our Education Office will take a leading part in heip- 
ing the local authorities to instil into our children what 
Lord Meath describes as a sane patriotism. 


Both Lord Selborne and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury spoke of the efforts now being made in elemen- 
tary schools to impress upon boys and girls the mean- 
ing of the war in all its main aspects. Precisely what 
this teaching is we do not know, but we hope that 
the full truth is being told to the children, for the 
wrong actions of our own people, with the many warn- 
ings given by Germany, are essential facts in the 
tragedy of the pre-war times. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury drew attention to the ignorance of middle- 
aged working men and women, who have been taught 
nothing about the story of our nation’s life. Their 
knowledge of what we are fighting for is so vague 
and shadowy that it has but little force as a motive 
power to patriotism. Lord Meath complains that in 
his Empire Day movement he has fever received even 
a bit of encouragement from any Government. 


Many persons are astonished that, although recruit- 
ing has been helped from week to week by so many 
horrible events—by air raids and the slaughter of 
women and children, by the Bryce Report of German 
atrocities, by the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ and by 
other awful appeals to chivalry and manhood—yet the 
gathering of recruits has been arduous work for eight 
or nine months. The main reason is that the teach- 
ing of patriotism in elementary schools was neglected 
for a long time, with the result that. boys were unable 
to defend themselves against the insidious cant of 
cosmopolitan zealots, Lord Sydenham speaks of 
‘the great defects which exist in our system of 
education Twenty years ago the defects were 
worse by far, and every recruiting agent has a great 
many stories to tell of their survival in men between 
the ages of thirty and fifty. 


Mr. Byrne, one of the Irish Nationalist members, 
announced in the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
if ‘* conscription ’’ were applied to Ireland the country 
would resist by means of “ drilled and armed force ’’. 
He referred, we suppose, to Mr. Dillon’s ‘‘ twenty-five 
thousand Irishmen who cannot go to the war ’’—that 
is, to those heroical young warriors, the National 
Volunteers. But have not a fair number of them gone 
away to the United States? . 


What it is coming to. Young wife, proudly—of 
husband who has just joined the Anti-Aircraft side, 
and is preparing to do his three nights’ duty a week— 
‘* Yes, Jack has ordered his uniform. We are so glad 
we have left civilian life for good.”’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE INFAMOUS ATTACK ON THE 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 
HE very heavy punishment which Lord Derby 
dealt out to Lord St. Davids, in his speech to 
the Stock Exchange on Wednesday, was _ richly 
deserved. We cannot recall an instance of harder 
hitting in public life, and we cannot recall an instance 
where the blows were more needed. Lord St. Davids, 
who attempted on Wednesday a sort of explanation 
or apologia for his conduct, made last week a scan- 
dalous attack on the Headquarters Staff. He was 
sternly called to order by Lord Ruthven and Colonel 
Arthur.Lee, M.P., in letters in the ‘‘ Times’’, early 
this week, but it was not until Lord Derby fairly took 
off the gloves that full justice was done. Lord Derby 
hit extremely hard and home. 

It is time to end this constant vendetta which has 
been going on for months past against almost every- 
thing that stands for authority, a vendetta which 
passes, among unbalanced and dangerous minds, for 
criticism. As a fact, of course, there is no criticism 
whatever about it, for it springs from those who are 
strong neither in thought nor in judgment. Far 
indeed from being criticism, it is inimical to criticism, 
which always in peace, and at times even in war, is 
the salt and savour of our public life. It is inimical 
because it naturally discourages true critics, who must 
grow more and more shy of making any protest against 
action or inaction by the Executive, or even of suggest- 
ing a doubt, lest in so doing they should be suspected 
of joining in the vendetta. So that if the vendetta— 
now in this quarter, now in that, one day a reckless 
tilting at Lord Kitchener by a free lance in the House 
of Commons, another a still more reckless tilting at 
the staff by a free lance in the House of Lords—is not 
soon smashed up, there will certainly be a reaction, 
and decent public opinion will insist that criticism 
shall cease altogether. We shall then run to the other 
extreme, and everything that those in very responsible 
positions say or do will be held almost sacrosanct; a 
state of things absurdly contrary to our system of 
government. We shall reach a kind of despotic 
representative system. 

But the particular offence for which Lord Derby felt 
bound to chastise Lord St. Davids was the vendetta 
in a new and especially dangerous form. Hitherto 
the reckless attacks on authority have been directed 
almost entirely against the civil authority. They have 
been attacks on Ministers. The latest attack in the 
House of Commons on Lord Kitchener was, in a way, 
an attack on a Minister qué Minister. It is true Lord 
Kitchener is not a politician at all, but we suppose it 
might be urged that he is whilst at home so mixed up 
with Ministers—who are habitually and by common 
consent, in ordinary times at any rate, natural subjects 
for attack in Parliament—as to be inseparable from 
them. We do not excuse the attack: on the con- 
trary we regarded it with extreme disgust; but there 
is a sort of distinction between that offence in the 
House of Commons a week or two ago and Lofd 
St. Davids’ more recently in the House of Lords. The 
latter was aimed at no Minister at all, but at those 
who direct the Forces of the Crown in France to-day. 
If we are to have irresponsible and _ irrepressible 
persons, in and out of Parliament, slashing out right 
and left at our Army and Navy—at Sir John French 
in command of our troops in France, or at Lord 
Kitchener in the midst of his work in the Near East, 
or at Sir John Jellicoe in the North Sea—the nation 
will go down in ruin. 


There were bad incidents of this nature during the 
little contest in South Africa fifteen years ago, notably 
the deplorable one when a party leader spoke with 
cruel injustice of ‘‘ methods of barbarism ’’; but the 
danger was trifling or non-existent compared with the 
great peril to-day. Therefore the vendetta which 
threatens to start against our military leaders must be 
struck down instantly and without the slightest com- 
punction or respect for persons or their places. It is 
singularly fitting that the man who has been entrusted 
with the duty of raising the new armies should aim the 
first blow—and with a sledge-hammer. 

That wise and learned man Dr. Donne—whose 
work, prose and poetry, ought, for our general health, 
to be far more widely read to-day—wrote somewhere 
that seditious speeches against superiors, scurrilous 
speeches, were in his day ‘‘ grown to be good jests 
and marks of wit and arguments of spirit”. The 
saying may have fitted a section of the people in 
Donne’s time, but it fits a larger section to-day. 
The odious, loose attitude towards authority, struck 
both in print and out of print, is a deplorable thing 
in England to-day. Reverence really seems to have 
gone out of fashion altogether, so that those who ex- 
press any partiality for it, or who stiffly refuse to 
believe the popular and preposterous stories about -this 
public leader being constantly drunk, and that public 
leader being hopelessly entangled with actresses or 
German Jews, are looked on in many quarters as gulls 
and greenhorns. A great deal of this contempt for 
reverence towards authority has arisen through our 
very defective method of elementary education. It 
came in when the good old-fashioned courtesy went 
out and when envious and malice-mongering dema- 
gogues went through the land raucously preaching 
that bumpkin was as good as his master. But 
if it started among that class it seems to 
have spread through the public generally, so that 
the foolish defiance ‘‘I’m as good as you’”’ has 
become quite a philosophy of life among many people, 
poor and well-to-do alike. Speeches such as this 
glaring one of Lord St. Davids do a world of harm, 
even apart from the war, in tending to spread this 
doctrine. They spring largely from such a doctrine, 
and they serve to spread and foster it. They also 
spring from and serve to spread the floating and 
irresponsible rumours (viva voce, not printed) which 
‘idle tongues are endlessly passing round, adding to, 
and improving on, about public men and observed 
leaders, civil and military. It is extremely difficult to 
check the constant flow of this stream of gossip and 
hearsay against people in authority. It is largely 
out of reach so far as punishment is concerned. So 
that when the thing does come to the surface, as in 
the aspersions against the Headquarters Staff, it is 
all the more important it should be dealt with in a 
merciless way: and hence the value of Lord Derby’s 
speech. It is of little or no use dealing with such an 
incident in the amiable spirit of mild reproof shown by 
the President of the Council last week. The offence 
should be given its right name, or left alone alto- 
gether. Lord Derby gave it its right name. 


THE POSITION IN THE BALKANS 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


ge experts of many sorts—naval, military, 
political, and politico-naval-military—have had 
a laborious week. Greece has troubled them, and 
they have tried in vagrant dogmatisms to settle her 


‘hash. On one point they have all agreed. To all of 
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them it has been clear that Greece must be brought 
into a friendship for the Quadruple Alliance. But 
what if Greece believes that Germany and her allies 
are strong enough to massacre Greece? Day by 
day the Serbian position grows worse; munitions of 
war pass from Germany to the Turkish and Bulgarian 
armies; better news has yet to come from the Dar- 
danelles; and another point of equal importance to 
the Greeks is the fact that no neutral has been pro- 
voked into deeds of knight-errantry by German fright- 
fulness. Those who look to Greece for heroic mea- 
sures must realise that these are not the Athenian days 
of Leonidas—‘‘ ’Tis Greece, but living Greece no 
more! ”’ 

There is, of course, the clear obligation of a treaty 
binding Greece to Serbia; but the Greeks, treaty or no 
treaty, have begged to be excused. Such conduct 
cannot be regarded as exactly noble, but diplomacy 
has to take it into account. Besides, there is 
another treaty to be considered in this Grecian 
problem, and it weighs with equal force on Russia, 
France, and the British Isles. In 1863 the gift of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece was confirmed by treaty, and 
at the same time the independence of Greece as a con- 
stitutional monarchy was guaranteed by the three 
Powers just named. Lord Robert Cecil, speaking in 
the House on Wednesday, said he did not think it could 
be argued at present that the conditions of this 
treaty had been violated by Greece; and hence the 
treaty must retain its binding force in the policy of 
France, of Russia, and of our own country. 

So it is best not to meddle with the projects which 
Lord Kitchener and the Entente Ministers have dis- 
cussed with King Constantine and his Government. 


Yesterday the terms of the Greek answer to the. 


Allies’ demand for guarantees was fully described and 
discussed in the newspapers; but very little is known 
as to their scope or significance. Nothing is known 
publicly of the character of any interview ; and the flow 
of rumours from Athens proves that Greece, in one 
respect, is as democratic as London. On Tuesday, in 
reply to cocksure gossip, the Foreign Office declared 
that Greek ships had not been held up in British 
home ports, and that no blockade of the Grecian 
coast had been instituted or was in force. 

Meantime the Serbian capital has been removed to 
Skutari, and the historic plain of Kossovo has been 
carried, with the loss of Prishtina, of Mitrovitza, and 
of the strategical railway from Mitrovitza to Uskub. 
To-day, apart from a narrow fringe on the western 
borders, Serbia is conquered and ravaged. Under even 
the best conditions her rescuers have a long and terrible 
campaign to carry through with success. This fact is 
the main point of all in a huge confusion, which is 
made worse by daily rumours and counter-rumours. 
The Press Bureau would be kind to the public if it 
refused to pass any unofficial news about Serbia 
and Greece. 

There is one thing in the position of the Balkans that 
inspires some reasonable hope: it is the character of 
Bulgaria when considered in its relation to German 
methods. Like all semi-barbaric peoples, the Bulgars 


- are touchy and quarrelsome after successful battles, 


and very apt to rebel against a discipline that runs 
counter to their own. Will they accept the dragooning 
routine that Germany applies to her partners as well 
as to her own troops? Without unity in strategic aims 
the Bulgars and their allies will drift apart; and if 
Germany, following her rule of aggressive war, tries 
to inspire this unity in the Bulgarians, she is not 
at all likely to get concord. The Bulgarians, it may 
be remembered, are at present the allies of a late 
enemy whose interests are by no means identical with 
her own. 

Along the Russian front there has been no change 
of great importance; but the German recovery on the 
Styr, near Chartoryisk, has petered out, and west of 
Dvinsk also the fortunes of war are friendly again 
to the Russians. In this quarter there is no cause for 


tion that Germany has “‘ shot her bolt ’’ in Russia, 
at least for this year, and must do what she can to 
make a long winter bearable. Sanguine persons look 
forward to a Russian advance, but the ‘‘ steam roller ’’ 
is not yet ready, unless the German lines have lost 
much of their recent strength. Less than three weeks 
ago, according to General Alexeieff, there were fifty 
German infantry divisions on the Russian front, 
besides forty Austro-Hungarian and_ twenty-three 
cavalry divisions. To advance against these forces 
will be a great adventure requiring enormous reserves 
of ammunition. 

It is prudent to believe that Russia has more to 
gain by waiting than by trying to develop an offensive. 
Her reserves are needed elsewhere—in the Serbian 
struggle. In any case she has no more to fear in her 
own country than her Allies have to fear along the 
Western front, where a position of stalemate favours 
our side, because our side has by far the greater stay- 
ing power both in men and in money. Russia can 
add 6 millions to her armies, and the British Empire 
can increase her fighting power by at least 3 millions. 
But there are two dangers at home to be faced and 
overcome. One of them is the inherited extravagance 
of the British people, and the other is the foolish 
sanguine taik that gives to us a Peace-before-Christmas 
Party. 

Not even sixteen months of national peril have dis- 
credited the national fondness for illusions, nor have 
they taught the Government to pass from precept 
to practice in economy. Mr. McKenna says that 
extravagant expenditure at the present time can- 
not be tolerated in any class; but it is tolerated, 
both publicly and privately, above all in those way- 
ward classes where the country’s peril is discovered 
as a producer of big profits and high wages. No mere 
exhortation will induce economy in the British people. 
We have said so week after week for months, and 
many other writers have begged the Government to 
set the example of a reasonable economy. No end 
of mischief has been done by the war bonus payments, 
which have taught the industrial districts to believe 
that a time of national peril should be a time of doles 
added to the prosperity of a roaring trade. If each 
war bonus was paid in a war voucher, and not in ready 
cash, thriving workmen would be obliged to save; 
and less ready to strike. 

It is useless for any servant of the State merely to 
talk about economy, because waste in public bodies and 
administrations contradicts every official speech. There 
is ‘‘ well-paid inactivity’ in a good many quarters; 
and even some great officials who work very hard have 
an example of self-denial to set to the people. At 
present the economics of which we hear are often 
stupid, because many of them affect the intellectual life 
of the nation. Thus we hear of public libraries that 
decline to buy books which they ought to possess, 
Now is the time to buy German technical books— 
on dyeing, for instance, and on many other industrial 
subjects. For a long time serious reading has been 
almost a lost art in our country, where cheap fiction, 
by popular, cleverish writers who pass as geniuses, 
has ruled over the people’s taste in books, as illusion 
has ruled over their attitude to politics. ‘ ; 

Another illusion active at the present time is 
advocated by newspapers which hated Lord Roberts 
and chattered with pride about Germany’s friendli- 
ness. It is an illusion of wrong-headed economy, for 
it tries to convince trade unionism that the war 
can be won with British gold. The dangers that 
Englishmen ought to fear most are all home-bred. 
There is the habit of being too late; there is the habit 
of being wasteful ; and there is the customary antithesis 
between too much jaw and too many illusions. We 
have only to reduce these weaknesses and get them 
under and the war will go prosperously enough. The 
West is safe enough; the East is mending; and 
the Navy is supreme and unchallenged, a shield behind 


which we can prepare against the coming ‘‘ spring- 


anxiety. Much authentic news confirms the assump- | time of our hopes ”’. 
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LEITOURGIA. 


E print this week an interesting letter on the 
W old Greek word leitourgia, whose meaning is 
very complex. It connotes all the great words that 
help ito inspire the well-doing of pubhe service. Love, 
honour, duty, valour, patriotism, sacrifice, religion, 
when they blend together in work for the common 
good, produce the highest leitourgia—a ritual of 
ideal citizenship which a whole community obeys, 
not with seli-applause, but as a matter of course. 
Leitourgia is to tribes and nations what filial and 
parental love is to families. It is never quite the 
same thing in any two, but at its best it is a wonder- 
ful motive power. Even the most painful services 
are natural to it then; and nations are then so cool 
and stern in self-respect that they despise the big 
drum and seatimental heroics. What a soldier has 
described as ‘‘ the atmosphere of little tin gods”’ is 
an offence ito the self-respect of aj true leitourgia. 

ideals are easy to discuss when they are seen from 
one standpoint only, but when they are viewed from 
all around and in their spiritual history of action and 
reaction, who is to weigh and measure their human 
worth? As witch-burners and menials of the In- 
quisition were sure that they got their fiery creed 
from the gospels, so believers in leitourgia, in ideal 
citizenship, have condoned with pious self-deceit a 
great many abominations. Men have always been 
imaginative in their attitude towards their wrong- 
doing. The Germans to-day are certain that they 
show leitourgia as nobly in a massacre as in that 
potato-bread courage which reconciles 65 millions of 
stay-at-homes to the pain of gathering privations. 
This antithesis between wrong and right in citizen- 
ship had a fearful history in the past ages, not 
merely in the overthrow of aged civilisations by 
barbaric invaders, but in the awful social evils that 
gnawed their way into the vitals of great empires. 
Thus Greece and Rume dwindled away from leitour- 
gia and became socially rotten, mere cancers of 
perished civilisation. Though a great many persons 
now believe that right and wrong are easy to define, 
and that cruelties cannot win final victories in the 
drama of war, yet there is nothing in history to 
support these sanguine convictions. The Romans 
in their fall, for example, were far in advance of the 
savagery by which they were invaded and over- 
thrown. They perished because their evils were 
basely selfish and because they had lost the spiritual 
orchestration that rules in leitourgia. 

Nothing is better worth reflection than the good 
which savages, like storms, have done in the great 
human drama. Far too much self-righteous cant is 
active to-day, and it poisons thought and life. There 
is not erough reasoned fear in the horror provoked by 
German infamies. The whole public sees that infamy 
is infamy, and that Germany is still a barbarian; but 
the history of her leading State proves that barbar- 
ism and its native qualities have gone hand in hand 
with education, unyielding patriotism, and planned 
conquest. Therefore Germany is an Empire to be 
studied with fear by her opposites, and especially by 
those old countries that set the greatest store by 
sentimental illusions, or that defame their leitourgia 
in aj time of war with frequent strikes and with the 
greed of ‘‘ profitcering”’. 

Historians will have much to say about the con- 
trasts between right and wrong which have been 
active during this war, in belligerent countries and 
among the thirty-three neutrals that set their names 
to Hague Conventions. Not even the French are 
entirely pleased with themselves, though their popu- 
lace has shown a citizenship which to other nations 
has a noble self-denial. Among ourselves there 
has been a startling diffcrence between the leitourgia 
of the fighting men and the civil population, whose 
wayward emotions have passed to amd fro between 
combative egoism and a noisy, drum-beating patriot- 
ism very much in love with its virtues. What 


| statesman has dared to say that enlistment for home 
defence in a time of peril is a duty so inborn that it 
has no right to be praised? Not even one has ven- 
tured to tell this truth. Instead, a greasy adulation 
has been poured on the glorious and proud ‘‘ system ”’ 
which leaves it to every young man whether he shall 
defend his own home and people or whether he shall 
let some other fellow do the job for him. Young 
soldiers have been taught to admire themselves as 
heroes. A week of good recruiting is acclaimed as a 
wonderful thing—a proof of ‘‘ magnificent patriotism ’’, 
or ‘‘a noble and spontaneous rising of a free people ’’. 
This poor gush implies that the simple doing of a duty 
is unhuman enough to be astoundingly ideal. A few 
months ago a civil servant in a letter to ithe Press 
advertised the hope that his perfect patriotism in a 
bullet-proof security would receive from the State a 
fine war medal designed by a great sculptor. Mean- 
time the women of our country, when sending their 
men to the firing lines, have asked for no medal 
with which to decorate their citizenship, their brave 
leitourgia. What better example of unfussy patriot- 
ism do civilians need? 

After fifteen months of gush interrupted by strikes 
the people need cool reason. This war will be won 
by the side which achieves in self-denial the toughest 
Staying power; and self-denial among civilians needs 
quite as much discipline as the routine of active 
service. Under the rule of leitourgia there is no 
room for egoism. And no essential quality should be 
praised: its presence everywhere should be received 
as a matter of course, since its work—the saving of 
the State’s life and future—is the most imperatively 
natural thing in a choice between victory and defeat. 


““WHERE’S YOUR SENSE OF HUMOUR ?”’ 


HERE is hardly a more stinging rebuke to-day 
than the question: ‘‘ Where’s your sense of 
humour?’’ To suggest that a friend or an opponent 
is without the sense of humour is almost as insulting 
as to suggest that he is without the sense of honour. 
This is especially true of those whom Carlyle styled 
‘*the writing sort’’; but it is common to fastidious 
people, whether they write or not: it is common to 
oi xapievres. Charge a man with being a ‘‘ slacker ’’, 
with having a desire to escape going to the war, 
charge him with being an embusqué, he may bear 
it with philosophy; but the charge of lacking the 
sense of humour is too intolerable. We ourselves 
ought to be most sensitive on this point, for we 
have several times lately been obnoxious to this 
charge. To cite two instances: Last week a writer 
and politician of distinction wrote—a private letter— 
asking whether we had “‘ lost our sense of humour ’”’ in 
saying that we had rather not prompt the Govern- 
ment over the last American Note; whilst a short 
time ago another distinguished writer and politician, 
Mr. J. A. Spender, pointed out, in his paper, the 
‘* Westminster Gazette’’, that the SaruRpAy. REVIEW 
proved its want of the sense of humour in objecting 
to the headlines and posters which he presents to 
the public each afternoon—posters and _ headlines 
announcing, for example, that the Turks have packed 
up and are on the roofs at Constantinople waiting to 
bolt away into Asia Minor when the Allied Fleet 
steams through the Narrows; that Rumania is (or 
was last spring) ‘‘on the brink’; that Berlin is (or 
was last spring) hungry; and that, generally, the 
Germans, Austrians and Turks are being slaughtered 
in large masses and are getting the worst of it all 
round. It appears that the Sarurpay Review, if 
only it had the sense of humour which Mr. Spender 
desiderates, would at once have seen that it is im- 
possible for an editor to “‘ sift’’ (this, we recall, was 
Mr. Spender’s verb) the news at short notice, from 
day to day, so accurately as to prevent such little 
inaccuracies creeping into his posters and headlines. 
Which, presumably, is why the little inaccuracy about 
“the Resignation of Lord Kitchener’’ crept into 
Mr. Spender’s ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’. 


The Saturday Review. 
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Well, that is Mr. Spender’s idea of the sense of 
humour. We had to confess that the sense of 
humour had not appealed to us in that light before. 

But our other critic—a friendly one—referred to 
above, would arraign us for our want of—or loss of— 
the sense of humour because we confessed that, 
having read the American Note and its Appendices, 
we felt incompetent to prompt the Government, and 
say what shall be done. Surely, this notion of the 
sense of humour is somewhat original? To-day 
almost everybody who writes, as well as a large per- 
centage of those who read, seems ready to prompt 
the Government and the Allied Armies on every 
mortal thing in the war: to prompt them on Meso- 
potamia and the Cattegat, on contraband and cotton, 
and on their management of Greece and Sweden. 
This particular American Note, bristling with juridical 
niceties, over which the great Law Officers and the 
experts at the Foreign Office might sweat for a week 
without quite elucidating, is one of the things tackled 
in a thrice by the up-to-date critic. Because we 
humbly say we cannot tackle it thus we are charged 
with having lost our sense of humour. Now, we 
should have thought that what Lowell described as 
that ‘‘restraining balance-wheel’’, the sense of 
humour, was—if anything—proved rather than dis- 
proved by a decision not to do as more gifted con- 
temporaries are doing—namely, put the Government 
right over the technicalities of the American Note; 
over contraband; over the correct military plan of 
campaign in Serbia to-day, and what not. 

There are, of course, certain very important subjects 
connected with the war on which any fairly intelligent 
observer should be qualified to express an opinion— 
thus, he should be able to form, and should be free 
to express, an opinion on National Service; or on 
the question of whether Mr, Asquith should be turned 
down and Mr. Lloyd George made Prime Minister ; or 
on the question of public economy. If he has no 
views on such subjects he is asleep or ignorant: and 
the cry of certain papers and people—who being un- 
willing to think for themselves desire to prevent 
others from thinking—of ‘‘ Leave it to Kitchener’’, 
or ‘‘ Leave it to the Government’’, strikes us as an 
unworthy cry. It would be false modesty, or a 
sign of stupidity, if one professed to be unable to reach 
a conclusion for oneself on such questions as_ those 
which are for any plain man of decent understanding. 
If we are to leave that sort of argument, either in 
war or in peace, to authority, we had better at once 
resign our privilege of voting, of free speech, even of 
free thought, and make of ourselves mere sheep, to 
be driven wherever the Government chooses. Indeed, 
if one is a daily paper, why come out with views or 
“leading ’’ articles at all in such conditions? Why 
not ‘‘ leaye it to the Government ’’? And, for editorial 
comment, why not wait for the comment of the 
Censor? In Germany, where the vote and free 
speech and free thought are not in favour, they actually 
do wait, for their comment, on the Censor. 

However, we certainly do not suggest that as a 
good course in this country; but only suggest that 
there are certain extremely difficult and delicate 
matters—such as the interpretation of the American 
Note—which it is perhaps better to leave to the official 
experts, good or bad, when Neutrals are sensitive or 
suspicious. Does this really argue the absence of a 
sense of humour? We cannot see why it does, any 
more than we can see why we are lacking in the sense 
of humour when we dissent from the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’s ’’ legends that months ago the Turks were 
on the roofs at Constantinople, that Rumania was on 
the brink, and that Berlin was hungry. Talk about 
the saving sense of humour is all very well, but are 
not our friends at times unconsciously addicted to 
charging us with a lack of it when we do not see 
things quite in the light they desire? 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 69) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THE BALKAN VENTURE. 


NTELLIGENCE of the enemy is the basis of all 
ideas, plans, and actions in war. As Frederick 
the Great remarked in his ‘* General Principles of 
War’: ‘ If we at any time were to be aware before- 
hand of the intentions of the enemy, we should always, 
though with an inferior army, be superior to him’’. 
A correct estimate of the enemy before a campaign, 
a well-considered not only of his resources 
in numbers, wealth, organisation, but of his driving 
power, his character, and the national martial quali- 
ties, is the necessary foundation upon which the Intelli- 
gence Branch of a Great General War Staff sets to 
work to build up a design of operation that promises 
success to its arms. The supertalent of the German 
Staff for finding out what it required to know has, 
with better organising powers for war and superior 
methods of administration, placed its armies in the 
extraordinarily favourable military position in which 
we see them east, south and west. The contagion 
of success which has roped in the Turk and the Bulgar 
to work under the German yoke already gives promise 
of a further spread of the moral power which victory 
enfolds in its embrace. The temporising policy of the 
Allied Cabinets has been the opportunity of a bold 
adversary. German diplomacy, soaked as it is in 
the power that wields its strategy, sticks at nothing 
to achieve the national aim of victory. The sooner we 
realise that the conquest of the entire Balkan penin- 
sula may possibly be the task which we have to face 
the sooner can we mature our plans for the effort. 
It is this obstinacy to avoid looking squarely in the 
face the extreme military situations that can be pre- 
sented in war by an enemy master-mind, this persis- 
tency in allowing other aims to obscure the vision 
from the great task to which we are committed that 
has been the secret of our non-success so far, and 
which will delay the hour of triumph. We may be 
quite positive upon one point, which is that the enemy 
will impose upon us the most vast military burden 
that he can discover. Already has he bred the germ of 
rebellion to our sphere of influence in countries that 
border our Indian Empire. He has found a new toal 
to turn against us in Persia. We go far to help him 
in his search for new sources for explosion. The 
non-existence of war sense in the nation, in spite 
of fifteen months’ experience of strife, is reflected 
in the halls of its Legislature. The edifying disclosures 
of Ministers and ex-Ministers in the form of con- 
fessional and apologia have proved the best servants 
of the Intelligence Branch of the Great General Staff 
in Berlin. We can well imagine the confidence of vic- 
tory that must pervade the “ brain of an army "’ that 
reads of the many blots in co-ordination of direction 
of war in its adversaries’ councils; of positive proof 
of absence of study of first principles, as evidenced by 
the wildcat excursion to Antwerp and the attempt at the 
Dardanelles by piecemeal efforts by sea and land alter- 
nately; of confessions of financial weakness and 
absence of unity of purpose; of direction and mis- 
direction of the recruiting problem. We can even 
still see the demon of Party faction obscuring the 
vision from the stern realities of the goal before us. 
What joy for the German to read of these confessions ! 
We can ask, Is it wise that the weak points in our 
armour should be disclosed to the enemy from the 
seats of our Legislature? Much abuse has been 
hurled lately at the Censor. Surely he should be 
given a place upon the Woolsack if not one nigh the 
Speaker's chair. Free speech, which is splendid medi- 
cine for the Socialist and agitator in a time of peace, 
for the commoner and peer in a time of war may spell 
death to our comrades in the field. Our confessions 
cannot be otherwise than a tonic to our enemy in his 
search for offensive—not that he yet shows the neces-~ 
sity for any such stimulant. 


The ‘‘brain of the Army”’ that was called in 
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to assist the Cabinet in its deliberations on the military 
problem presented in the Balkans gave its verdict 
against action at Salonika. The decision upon which 
the advice was tendered was based on the fact that 
when military action was proposed it was then too late 
in the day to afford a chance of success. 
has apparently been overruled in response to urgent 
pressure elsewhere, and a military and_ political 
entanglement surrounds the war situation. The forces 
that have disembarked in the bay of Salonika may by 
the slightest sign of weakness in diplomacy be found 
shepherded within this entanglement. _ The brain of 
the German Army, which is doing what it will not only 
with the German nation but with its dependents, will 
see that to each of the latter is set an appointed task, 
and with the prestige of victory before them these 
dependents would be unwise to refuse to conform. 
‘They are apt to take their standard of political morality 
from their master. Nations who permit their rulers 
to appraise treaties as ‘‘ scraps of paper ”’ are on a par 
with people who cheat at cards. | We must have none of 
them if we be wise in time and true to our own code of 
honour, and must be prepared to face difficulties in the 
manly methods peculiar to our upbringing. The 
Balkan peoples have already in this twentieth century 
proved themselves a family of nations that are not 
quite free from the spirit of the vendetta. 
to revel in putting faith in phantom friends. Unable 
to discover force behind our arguments, they laugh 
at us. 

We are not privileged to know the precise 
problem that was submitted early in the month of 
October to the Great General Staffs of our Army and 
Navy. A policy of sentiment would dictate a concen- 
tration of mind and effort to join hands speedily with 
the armies of stricken Serbia. A policy of military 
necessity by itself would prescribe the objective of 
closing the doors of the corridor that leads to the maga- 
zines of our enemy on the Bosphorus. But for the 
hesitation and long delay required to consolidate the 
attention of the Allied Cabinets, the double purpose 
would have been served by prompt action on the banks 
of the Danube. We need not labour the difficulty of 
such a purpose under existing conditions of the mili- 
tary situation. We shall be fortunate if we can extend 
a relieving arm to a small portion of the forces of our 
Serbian Ally. We may be enabled to take slight 
pressure off the iron band that threatens to strangle it. 
We cannot hope for much in opening a mid-winter 
campaign in a mountain region. 

It would interest the student of war to know if, 
when active assistance at Salonika was pronounced 
by the General Staff as undesirable, any alternative 
method of strategy was suggested by those respon- 
sible for the direction of war. Military necessities 
which aim at the destruction of an enemy and not the 
saving of life would subordinate sentiment in their 
calculations to achieve a strategic purpose. I! the 
Allies estimated that they were too late in the field to 


close the north-west door of the corridor that leads | 
from Belgrade to Stamboul it does not follow that they | 
had not sufficient time to belt the gate in Thrace which | 
Weare all apt to be wise after | 


leads to Constantinople. 
the event, but as advised in these pages in Letter No. 
62, of g October, the key to the solution of the Balkan 
cloud that then threatened to engulf the whole penin- 


sula in war lay in the town of Demotika, near the junc- | 


tion of the main railway that branches thence, one 


route leading into Thrace and the other to the shores | 


of the 4igean at Dedeagatch. A campaign designed 
for the capture of Adrianople from a sea base at the 
mouth of the River Maritza would bear the stamp of 
unconvention to the ordinary rules of war, threatened, 
as an advancing force would be, by a positive enemy 
on one flank and a potential one on the other. This 
situation, however, would not be so disadvantageous 
as it may appear, for the hostile effort of the Turk 
would daily weaken in its strength as long as the door 
of entry for supply of.munitions were barred to him. 
The advantage of gaining the initiative which such a 
bold course would have conferred upon the Allies 


This advice | 


We seem | 


_ presented upon three fronts. 


would have had a telling effect upon the direction of 
the main Bulgarian offensive. It would have freed the 
Serbian frontier from the preponderating force which 
now threatens to envelope it from the east. The valley 
of the Maritza offers elbow-room for manceuvre opera- 
tions on a scale in marked contrast to the cooped-up 
gorges of the River Vardar, where the forces of our 
French Ally now find themselves perpetually blocked 
by broken bridges and demolished tunnels in their 
efforts to reach a hand beyond Krivolak and the reaches 
of the Tcherna River to the stricken army of Serbia that 
is contesting on the Babuna ridges for the defence of the 
sentry gate at Prilep which leads to the plains of 
Monastir. The obstacles presented by natural and 
artificial features in the valley of the River Vardar can, 
however, be surmounted with time and patience. Not so 
the persistent obstruction caused by troops of a neigh- 
bour neutral, who claims a right of transit for his 
troops from Salonika by the only railway route to his 
frontier. ‘The deplorable congestion thus caused may 
defeat the best intentions of a commander. There are 
other advantages which this plan of campaign on the 
plains of the Maritza might have offered which it would 
be unwise to adumbrate; but there can be no question 
that the military disadvantage which the politician has 
placed upon the shoulders of the soldier by the decision 
to act against professional advice may involve the Alfies 
in complications that it would be futile to ignore. It 
is a national misfortune that, at the outset of the 
formation of the new War Committee chosen from the 
body of the Cabinet, it should find itself bereft of 
the services of the more pronounced fighting spirits in 
the original Coalition. What wonder that a vacillating, 
temporising war policy should grate upon the con- 
science of a Minister who, when afforded an oppor- 
tunity of explanation for his resignation, declared that 
“the Government decided that what was too late 
three weeks before was in time three weeks after ’’. 
The Great General Staff has met with misfor- 
tune at the first ‘‘riposte’’ with the new War 
Committee of the Cabinet. The future will alone 
decide which is right. The patient who seeks 
professional advice from the specialist and declines 
his prescription seldom fails to repent him of his 
folly. A strategy that is based upon a “‘ wait and 
see ’’ policy is doomed to failure. It may promise to 
become a costly gamble. We need not despair. Com- 
mand of the sea gives us innumerable alternatives 
where we can deal surprise blows of a telling nature. 
The whole lessons of this war go to prove that the 
first in the field of action are the masters of the 
situation until they can be turned out. We know 
the price of removal of an enemy from such van- 
tage. We have only to look upon the military picture 
A deadlock everywhere. 
In our handling of strategy, whether it be defensive or 
offensive in its purport, let us grasp the soundness of 
the old precept, ‘‘ The best parry is the lunge.’’ 


THE BLACK BILE CRUSADE. 
By Georce A, B. Dewar. 


D° the hot gospellers of the teetotal or anti-all- 
alcohol movement réally wish at this time for a 
fierce set-to over liquor? Do they wish to range the 
whole country, soldier and civilian alike, into two 
great opposing, clashing camps, and engage in a 
general “‘scrap’’ over this dangerous, heady dis- 
pute? If so, they are going the right way to work. 
1 am not referring at all to the new rules for the 
governing of the liquor trade in London and else- 
where, nor to the opposition which some of the Trades 
Unions and a section at least of the Irish Party 
threaten against these steps. Moderate and sensible 
restrictions on the sale and consumption of alcohol are 
most needful, and the matter should be treated on 
strictly scientific lines and with tact; and because 
Trades Unions and Irish Nationalists are up in arms 
against the new restrictions it by no means follows 
that these restrictions uncalled for. Irish 
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Nationalism is, admittedly, a somewhat too self- ‘other lines of comfort, and who would stop us 


interested party in this matter for its declamations to 
be accepted offhand as unimpeachable. 

But, altogether apart from this question of the 
further restriction of public-house hours in London 
and elsewhere, there is a menacing revival of the 
frustrate campaign of a few months ago to stop all 
liquor by Act of Parliament; and to hit everybody 
over the head as a wicked person addicted to Bung 
and the bottle—and therefore in league with Satan— 
who does not range himself loudly with the Stop-the- 
Drink crusaders. I am sorry to notice a section of 
these crusaders masquerading as the glorious old 
University of Oxford, and setting forth the other day 
on this perilous adventure. If it is persisted in, there 
can be only one end to the adventure; just the end 
which Germany would desire—namely, a savage and 
engrossing wrangle which will throw us back in the 
war, and perhaps split the country into two warring 
rival parts. In order to keep the peace, believers in 
a fair and moderate law of obligatory military service 
—including notably Lord Derby himself, as well as the 
Conservative side of the Cabinet—have given way even 
at a moment when their cause was gaining fresh 
adherents everywhere. And now. the extreme crusa- 
ders of the anti-all-alcohol movement must needs step 
forward and try to plunge the whole country into civil 
strife over an old bitter political wrangle! It is to be 
hoped the Prime Minister will set them down before 
the mischief spreads. Anything more intemperate, 
more heady, and more selfish than this attempted 
crusade to-day, of all days, one can hardly imagine. 
Fortunately Mr. A. Hassall, one of the most distin- 
guished of Oxford men to-day—a man who has 
studied life and politics as well as history—has come 
out with a wise and warning note. His letter in the 
“Times ”’ last Monday should do something to check 
the mischief-mongers : it ought to be quoted all over 
the country for its sanity and direct common sense. 

Mr. Hassall says that after 40a man must be allowed 
to judge for himself as to what it best suits him to 
drink: in other words, a man is fool or physician 
after that age. Precisely; and yet there was a raging 
campaign in the London Press a few months ago to 
establish by clamour a ‘‘ Teetotal Cabinet ’’, though 
all its members were over 40, and therefore physi- 
cians. It was even announced in the ‘“ Daily 
Chronicle’’ by the Rev. Enoch Salt, in heavy type, 
that the boon had been secured, and the Cabinet had 
taken the pledge. 

Anybody who breathes a word to-day against this 
crusade is sure to be gibbeted as a dipsomaniac or as 
a holder of liquor shares. Doubtless I shall be so 
credited by correspondents, anonymous and other. As 
an uninteresting fact, however, I have no liquor shares, 
and have never taken too much in my life. At Oxford 
some friends laid a plot to make me tipsy, but I laid 
a counterplot by which I was able, unobserved, to pour 
into the coal-scuttle glass after glass of almost neat 
whiskey till my host’s bottles were empty. No one 
ever tried after that to make me take too much, and 
I have too much respect for good liquor to commit 
the folly myself. I believe with St. Paul: ‘‘ Use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake’’; and I believe 
with my old friend Dean Hole that it is not for us 
to shave our heads because some other people have 
water on the brain. A man must decide for him- 
self what drink suits him—suits his pocket, his head, 
his stomach. Some people find tea suits them best, 
others water, others beer, others cocoa. A great 
many people take cocoa, but the last time I tried 
cocoa it gave me the black bile—and there is far 
too much black bile about this anti-all-alcohol crusade. 
I prefer a glass of burgundy or of port—when I can 
get them—and they distinctly prefer me. One sus- 
pects that a good many of the crusaders are kill- 
joys, the kind of people who resent a_ soldier 
smoking ‘‘ a fag’ or walking out with a girl. Hence, 
I fear, I must describe it as a mean crusade, pro- 
moted in the name of economy largely by people 
who ‘“‘do themselves’ very well in the eating and 


taking a glass of wine or beer because they prefer 
other forms of recreation. I have seen a_ great 
deal of the ills, the terrible ills, of drunkenness, and 
have watched—in years happily long gone by—those 
I cared: for rotting alive through the constant craving 
for strong stuff. I hate drunkenness: the smell alone 
of it revolts me utterly. But that would be no excuse 
for trying to do away with liquor. Money is the 
root of all evil, say some. Should we abolish money 
by Act of Parliament because many make a disas- 
trous misuse of it? Women are the root of all 
evil, say others. Are we to banish them, therefore, 
and so escape the evil? Or take tobacco. Many 
people—notable counsellors among them, such as, I 
notice, the Bishop of Hereford—are dead against to- 
bacco, and it is certain that over smoking is very 
common and very hurtful. Nicotine poisoning is prob- 
ably far more common than is supposed. Shall we, 
therefore, make tobacco illegal by Act of Parliament ; 
or—the ridiculous alternative favoured in the case of 
alcohol—shall we turn the State into a vast 
tobacconist ? 

Is there to be no end to these cries of excited 
crusaders during the war? AA little time ago the 
anti-vaccinationists were up in arms; now, for the 
second time during the war, follow the anti-all- 
alcohol zealots; and next we may have an attempt 
at a tearing raging crusade for vegetarianism. Let 
us adjourn till after the war the questions of whether 
it is immoral to drink a glass of English ale or a 
pint of French claret, and of whether a man can live 
on Brussels sprouts and rice pudding. Our life-and- 
death business to-day is with the Germans, who are 
only just across the water, and mean if they can to 
overrun England exactly as they have overrun Bel- 
gium and Serbia, and who mean to destroy us as 
a nation. Sooner or later, unless our elderly men stop 
insanely wrangling over such things, and unless our 
young men stop dodging military service, the Germans 
will get in here and wipe us out. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


SOME ILLUSIONS OF THE TEUTON. 
By Epwarp SHANKS. 


I1].—Tue True GOETHE. 


T once occurred to Wordsworth to observe that the 
poetry of Goethe was ‘‘ not inevitable enough ’’. I 
am by no means sure what this word ‘‘ inevitable ”’ 
means here. It may mean that mysterious magic at 
the end of the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’’ which is so 
useful as an illustration for every kind of argument 
that one begins to forget that it is poetry. This sort 
of composition appears ‘‘ inevitable ’’ because it is not 
susceptible of analysis or explanation: like a colour 
or a scent, it exalts the spirit without any reason that 
can be expressed in words. Goethe hardly at all 
exhibited this quality. 

But there is another sense in which a poetical style 
may be called inevitable. It is the sense in which we 
may think of a spade as the inevitable instrument for 
turning up earth by manual labour, for letting air into 
sour soil and for preparing the ground for sowing. 
We cannot think of any better instrument: it seems 
to us so closely adapted to its purpose as to have 
attained perfection. Thus a style may so closely and 
so nobly render the emotion or the thought of the 
writer as to cause in our minds the idea that these 
could not have been more perfectly expressed. We 
recognise in Shakespeare’s 

We must endure 

Our going hence even as our coming hither, 

Ripeness is all, 
or Milton’s 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues, 
so nearly perfect a propriety of diction that we cannot 
imagine these sentiments better clothed in language. 
In this sense all great poetry is inevitable, and the 
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compositions of Goethe along with the rest. He had, 
that is to say, the quality of style. 


It is commonly said that Goethe became a great poct | 


at Strassburg under the influence of Friederike Brion. 
But that most picturesque of early loves was perhaps 
not more than the occasion of his beginnings. He 
had been before engaged in the writing of ‘‘ Anacreon- 
tic’? verse—light, gallant and artificial conceits. At 
Strassburg he met Herder, a man with a mania. This 
mania was for the collection and appreciation of what- 
ever might seem primitive or, in the word of that 
century, natural. Herder made Goethe his pupil and 
taught him to search out and to enjoy the popular 
song's of the peasantry, which we now call, in a bastard 
and horrible word, ‘* folk-song ’’. 

These poems, which have been collected more care- 
fully in Germany than elsewhere, are, with their 
development in Goethe’s songs, the ground upon which 
I still maintain, in the face of all other evidence, that 
the German, though inclined to be stupid, is at bottom 
an amiable person when not debauched by the wicked- 
ness of Prussia. They are simple and extremely sweet 
and sound and common, like good apples. They are— 
it is the peculiar mark and virtue of this popular 
poetry—entirely free from _ self-consciousness and 
closely in touch with the tangible things of the world 
and the ordinary, exciting events of life. A poetry as 
good, or possibly better, once existed all over Eng- 
land, but we did not begin to collect it until it was 
almost too late. It had then begun to be corrupted by 
compulsory ‘‘ education ’’. 

In this, Goethe found the artistic form which best 
suited the best elements of his nature. He was able 
to be, in this mode of expression, as sincere as the 
child who says what comes first into his head. Between 
the thought and its utterance there was no sophisticat- 
ing delay. He was, moreover, like the child and the 
peasant, most interested in the normal things of life. 

He fell so exactly and naturally into the manner of 
this popular poetry that pedants still dispute, concern- 
ing one of the poems printed as his, whether he com- 
posed it or took it down from a peasant. The case is 
argued by reference to this document and that: con- 
siderations of style offer absolutely no guide to the 
critic. These songs of his are full of, and draw their 
virtues from, the freshness, the sincerity, and, above 
all, the normality and concreteness of popular poetry. 
The phrases, the sentiments are perfectly simple and 
unstudied. They appear to be quite spontaneous and 
they have this quality of great and classical poetry, 
that, though they were not the result of conscious 
reasoning, they are susceptible of analysis by such an 
instrument. They are normal and human: they do 
not depend for their effect on any inexplicable property 
of magic. 

This work was done in the enthusiasm of a young 
man, and at the same time and in the same spirit 
Goethe wrote his best play, ‘‘ Gétz von Berlichingen.’’ 
Unintelligent criticism has long depreciated this work 
on the ground that it is an insufficient imitation of 
Shakespeare. Goethe proposed himself a much less 
difficult task than this and successfully produced a 
vivid and moving spectacle, which, with its innume- 
rable characters and its fifty odd changes of scene, is 
extraordinarily exciting and dramatic. His characters 
are not profound psychological studies, like Hamlet or 
Macbeth, but strongly sketched and adequate outlines, 
dealing in actions, now generous, now wicked, but 
always large and powerful. His prose is fresh, un- 
studied and vigorous. The whole composition is, 
much more than most plays, an expression of the 
writer’s personality. And it expresses the spon- 
taneous and naif personality of the poet I have just 
described. 

Such was the raw material of a classical poetry. 
Goethe did not afterwards write always with such 
sincerity or so much from the heart. I have attempted 
to show what influences tended to cloud his mind. But 
through his work runs a thread which is the very best 
of it, and which in nature is identical with these early 
productions. As he grew more mature he wrote with 


the same sincerity, with the same vivid perception of 
life and of normal things. These emotions he 
fashioned with care, with a formative artistic power, 
cleanly fusing all his material into the work. The 
songs which he wrote in his twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh years have the same bright beauty and spon- 
taneity as the earlier songs, but they are more 
carefully considered, more solidly expressed : they show 
a creative and formative genius, rare in the German 
poet, whose virtue is mostly in his subject-matter and 
his emotions. They are comparable with the poems 
of Ronsard or Du Bellay, Milton or Spenser. 

And as he proceeded to the height of his powers 
this development continued, always in the same direc- 
tion. The ‘‘ Roman Elegies ”’ are a collection of short 
poems in the elegiac metre, very clearly modelled after 
Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid, but having a distinct 
life of their own, in spite of the sham classical decora- 
tions with which they are loaded. They are rich and 
sensual in tone, but always concrete in subject, direct 
in expression, and shaped with definite skill. Other 
pieces shortly before and after these, the poem called 
‘*Iimenau’’, the Dedication to the collected works, 
and two poems written for Christiane Vulpius, show 
this great artistic power. The last two especially, in 
phrasing and rhythm, are miracles of good writing. 
The climax was reached perhaps in the narrative poem, 
‘*Hermann und Dorothea’’, the ballads written in 
competition with Schiller and in the additions made to 
round off and complete his early and admirably written 
sketch of ‘‘ Faust ’’. 

It is necessary to observe that the progress I have 
here sketched is that of a singularly gifted poet, who 
was able, almost alone among Germans—for Heine 
was not German—to control and to shape his 
subject-matter. He was, indeed, singularly gifted 
with a nature moving spontaneously, always open to 
impressions, and always vividly aware of the concrete 
world about it. Some other Germans—M6rike, 
Liliencron—have been endowed with powers of this 
sort, though not to the same degree: they have not 
exhibited Goethe’s classical and Southern power of 
form. They have remained, comparatively, peasants 


' of genius. And others, as Schiller, have shown that 


delight in the abstract which is peculiarly and charac- 
teristically German and which is so full of danger 
both to poetry and to good sense. 

It is perhaps ungenerous to attempt to rob even an 


| enemy nation of its chief poet, though it be a just 


retaliation for the piratical enterprise against Shake- 
speare. But the best, the essential, qualities of Goethe 
are not German, nor are they appreciated by German 
critics. The scholars of his own country have made 
out of him a mystical, allegorising humbug, now the 
pattern, now the mentor of mankind. It would be- 


- come us, in view of his virtues, to excuse his own 


prime responsibility for this legend. We should ex- 
tract from his work—and this is the function of 
properly directed criticism—so much as is solid, so 
much as reveals, and is the result of, his essential and 
valuable qualities. When this is done, we Shall have 
a body of writing in the best, the classical form, 
enough to show its author a great and a constantly 
delightful poet. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SENSITIVES. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 

A‘ the beginning of September I wrote in this 

Review a paper on ‘‘ The Routing of the 
Vigilants’’. It was a trite paper, full of staring 
facts ; and all the facts were unpleasant, like drawing- 
pins laid with their points upward on an easy-chair. 
Modesty told me to distribute them without signing 
my name; and to-day I am very glad that I obeyed a 
meek discretion. For friends and foes have been cross 
with me—cross, spiteful, and diligently venomous. 
It is said that two of them, wishing to pierce my 
anonymity, have set two private detectives—busy 
young men, unmarried, of full military age, but 
unwarlike—to discover me and my nate. If so, then 
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their zeal is false economy, for the money spent on 
two detectives ought to buy turtle and wine for the 
next Lord Mayor’s Banquet, or be given to the War 
Goan. Thrift and truth are shamrock virtues with 
four leaves apiece. 

In my first article I divided the electorate boldly into 
Vigilants and Febrilists. But this classification was a 
naughty truism: it lacked subtlety. Friend and foe 
alike were pricked into tetchiness by the word ‘‘ Febri- 
lists’’. Its truth was too decorative, even too descrip- 
tive; it offended against the beloved illusion of a 
cooing party truce; and it ran counter to the ruling 
belief that civilians in a time of war, when they live 
in a famous island, should be free from pain. 

To-day, then, let me speak of the Sensitives, not of 
the Febrilists. Their position at the present time is 
one that they deplore, because their vainglorious 
journalists and trade unions have overshot a discreet 
advance, offering their flanks to a counter-attack. 
Even their communications are cut, as the Vigilants 
have driven a wedge between their attacking forces 
and their reserves of explosive fanaticism. Never 
before have the Vigilants won success; and even now 
they have won it mainly at second hand by letting their 
foe go ahead in a series of victorious blunders. 

None can say that the Vigilants have ever cham- 
pioned with skill their patriotic cause of disciplined 
self-denial. . They have had no plan of campaign, and 
some of their flank efforts have been circuitously non- 
moral. It is one thing to hold in abeyance their old 
and true principles rather than inflame public passion 
by provoking unseasonable party strife; it is quite 
another thing to be false to sound convictions. One 
Vigilant writes: ‘‘ No one urges Conscription as a 
principle ’’ ; and another says :— 

‘* Pace all theorists of every persuasion who imagine 
that some divine attribute lingers either in the blessed 
word Voluntary, or in the equally blessed word 
Compulsion—it does not matter one brass farthing 
on what theory we proceed so long as we mobilise 
the necessary men, without whom nothing can save 
us from ultimate defeat and Europe from passing 
under the dominion of the Mailed Fist.’’ 

These truants should read and digest Lord Morley’s 
invaluable book on the ethics of compromise. Then 
they would know the difference between expediency 
and intellectual dishonour. In the second passage just 
quoted we are told that integrity of conduct and of 
thought has no value when we enlist recruits. Here 
is an insult to both sides in a battle of principles. Men 
of sense oppose the voluntary system not because 
there is anything wrong with its principle, but because 
voluntary recruiting becomes a noisy and a vulgar 
sham as soon as vast armies have to be raised for 
urgent needs. Voluntary self-denial is the finest of 
all sacrifice, but it is a rare thing in the strife of 
societies. For this reason, and no other, our volun- 
tary methods degenerated very soon into odious 
phases of compulsion and oppression. The Prime 
Minister has described them as haphazard methods, 
capricious and unjust; nor can anyone say with truth 
that the improved methods now in action are less com- 
pulsive or less at odds with true volunteering. In 
fact, the brassard and the canvassing, with daily 
threats about the coming of a punishment named Con- 
scription, would not be tolerated in any land where 
National Service and its proud self-respect obey 
equitable laws. From one factory 700 starred men 
have been chivied into the Army. These young stars 
had no wish to win corporal and sergeant stripes. 

_ Yet many Vigilants in this busy campaign are play- 
ing the part of humbugs. Instead of helping Lord 
Derby without denying the justice of their own con- 
victions, they talk and print untruth and sentimental 
claptrap; pretending that the multitudinous inquisition 
now at work is not compulsive, and chattering no end 
of rubbish about the unmarried. ‘‘ Here’’, they cry, 
“is the last lap of our ideal voluntary system. At 
‘the end of the month we may have compulsion unless 
the unmarried rally to the call of their country. In 
this time of danger we must be candid. What we need 


is bachelor manhood, and bachelor manhood we intend 
to enlist. Our hearts bleed when we think of the 
married misery in our incomparable fighting forces. 
Uxorious regiments do not belong to a civilised nation, 
because no married man ought to be shot in battle 
until all the fit bachelors have joined the Colours.”’ 

Rubbish! Unmarried soldiers, as a rule, have but 
one advantage over Benedicks of the same age and 
strength : they put a much milder strain on the nation’s 
finance. Married men in battle are as brave, whether 
they enlist to defend their homes or merely to escape 
from wifely criticisms. 

It is the financial burden alone that the State cannot 
bear whea fathers of families enlist by the million, or 
when the unmarried thrust upon the married the 
dangers of fighting. 

These points a great many Vigilants have burked, 
merely in order that they may run riot in an orgy of 
sentimentalism. And let me repeat that they, mainly 
‘by their recent humbug, have outflanked the Sensi- 
tives. 

A month ago the Sensitives were boastful and 
happy. ‘They had rallied to their monopoly of illusions 
all the noisiest factions of trade unionism, and had 
overawed the undisciplined State. Newspaper after 
newspaper on the Vigilant side bolted away from its 
principles and twaddled into make-believe and bathos. 

So the Sensitives declared that they had won a final 
success all along the line. 

Soon afterwards they became uneasy, not alone 
because of the brassard, but because they perceived 
that the old haphazard methods of capricious recruit- 
ing could not be systematised without social discipline, 
which they feared as ‘‘militarism’’. To star some 
names and to leave others unstarred was to pick and 
choose. To decline to enlist many fit men because of 
their civil work was to exercise with military fore- 
thought this picking and choosing. Here was a be- 
ginning of ordered National Service, and it put a 
regulated restraint on personal liberty. Canvassing, 
again, from home to home, was an ordered inquisition 
that advertised the State’s right to press her claim for 
defence on the privacy of family life. Not even the 
Sensitives, with their passion for illusions, could be 
blind to the meaning of these matters. So they be- 
came alarmed. Yet they were unable to threaten. Not 
only had they approved with joy the coming of new 
methods, but they knew that recruits in large 
numbers were necessary week by week. 

Presently one of their leaders—a novelist—hit them 
below the belt. For nearly fifteen months he had 
worked with them, approving what they liked. He 
seemed to be a Sensitive through and through. Then 
he sneered in public at ‘‘ the vague Press ravings, the 
ridiculous placards, and street-corner insults that had 
figured hitherto as ‘recruiting’’’. Add these words 
to the three correct adjectives chosen by the Prime 
Minister: ‘‘haphazard’’, ‘‘capricious’’, and un- 
just’. No wonder the poor Sensitives were crest- 
fallen and alarmed. How could they trust their own 
judgment again when they had gushed with pride for 
fifteen months over street-corner insults and the 
caprice of unjust methods? 

Their position is not at all pleasant. The Vigilants 
have stolen their sentimentalism, and hosts of 
bachelors must be rounded into the Army before the 
end of this month. What if the bachelor decline to 
be budged? Shall we flounder then into State com- 
pulsion? It is my hope that the bachelors will enlist, 
because I look upon National Service as a noble 
duty to be chosen gladly, and not as a punishment 
for devious bachelors. 

There are but three differences between our present 
system and the French one. We have got an ordered 
compulsion, but it is not statuted by Parliament, nor 
is it as dignified as French patriotism; and certainly 
it is far and away more expensive than French re- 
cruiting. None the less it is British; and perhaps 
our country is not yet educated enough to tolerate a 
finer National Service. France has been educated by 
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invasions and by a perilous frontier, whereas we have 
been swaddled in egoism by our insular security. 

But the main point is that the Sensitives have 
accepted a regulated compulsion in order to save their 
country from defeat and ruin. Certainly they do not 
wish the State to put this compulsion into an Act of 
Parliament; and it is easy to understand their feelings. 

As for the Vigilants, a great many of them cut a 
very poor figure. During the past month they have 
not shown in the nation’s interest a fine compromise, 
free from cant and make-believe; and a review of 
their whole campaign proves that their attitude to 
facts and principles has been wayward and disordered. 
Better by far the compulsion we have now than a 
thousand regiments to be known as the Shamed 
Bachelors of Conscription. Here, indeed, would be 
a national indignity. Let us hope, then, that 
bachelor hunting will be continued briskly till the 11th 
of December, and that its achievements will leave 
nothing to be desired. Meantime, the Sensitive 
Press, instead of showing great hostility to the official 
pledge given to the married, ought to read with care 


the revelations of Mr. James O’Grady, M.P., who is | 


a member of the Labour Recruiting Committee. 
Bachelors are hunted because they ran away in 
thousands from the canvassing campaign, trying to 
find safety in munition factories and in other 
** starred ’’ trades. 


THE TURK.* 
By SipNEY WHITMAN. 


OETHE, writing to a friend, winds up his letter 
with the words: ‘‘ Excuse this long letter, 1 
had no time to write you a short one ’’; thus pointing 
to the facility of allowing our pen to run on and the 
difficulty of compression ; of producing the multum in 
parvo. Surely no superfluous reminder to a reviewer 
in dealing with a bulky volume full of interesting 
matter. 

To begin with, the very title of this most timely and 
instructive book is a misleading one, due to an un- 
common trait among authors: namely, modesty. For, 
whereas the first 294 of its 551 pages are devoted to 
a most able treatise on the past history of the countries 
constituting the Turkish Empire, the second part, com- 
prising the author’s extensive travels in Asiatic 
Turkey, much of them over virgin ground, is not even 
mentioned on the title-page. This omission calls in so 
far for comment, as it might, if overlooked, do an in- 
justice to the writer. For, particularly at the present 
time, his actual personal experiences are of greater 
interest than his historical matter. The former is 
accessible from other sources, whereas the latter are in 
their way unique and most valuable. A key to their 
value is already given in the story of ‘‘ The Life of 
Mohammed’’, which fills nearly 40 pages, and from 
which we are able to glean enough of the personality 
of the author to invest whatever he may have to say 
about the Mohammedan world with special interest. 
Making every allowance for the temperamental exuber- 
ance which leads him to make liberal use of strong 
adjectives, his observations are those of a man of 
singular balance of mind. We mean hereby the true 
equipoise of heart and mind, the only amalgam 
which enables us to see far-reaching historical events 
and great personalities in their true perspective as 
part and parcel of the manifestation of unchangeable 
human nature. Thus, referring to the spirit of Islam, 
still richly fraught with the teaching of its founders, 
the writer gives the following : 

** Faults of the Mohammedan body are not hard 
to find, but this at least may be said, that in no part 
of the world does there exist a large Mohammedan 
society in which men are cruel to those they employ, 
indifferent to their parents, systematically dishonest 
to one another, or socially oppressive to the poor, 
all of which odious vices are practised as common 
**The Caliph's Last Heritage." 

London: Macmillan 20s. net. 


By Lt.-Col. Sir Mark Sykes. 


custom in the land whence come those who sally 

forth to regenerate the East.”’ 

The traveller is not blind to the dirt, the insanitary 
tumble-down conditions of the towns of Asiatic Turkey, 
but neither is his mind insensible to the signs of 
grace symbolised in the minaret, to the spiritual force 
under the dominion of which thousands of millions of 
human beings have lived and died. 

Few living Englishmen can have had such _ varied 
first-hand experience of the Turkish Empire as the 
author of this book, and few can be better qualified to 
answer that endlessly repeated question: ‘‘ What is 
to become of the Turk?’’ The familiar ‘‘ bag and 
baggage ’’ theory refers primarily to Constantinople ; 
but, for Sir Mark Sykes, the Turk can continue quite 
independently of his European capital. The Turk, in 
his opinion, with the capture of Stamboul, ‘‘let slip 
a treasure and gained a pestilence’’. For the art of 
Byzantium evaded his leaden touch, and he was never 
more barred from Europe than when he became 
ensconced in the heart of its old culture. This point 
of view is elucidated in the author’s spirited apergu 
of the history of Turkey in Asia, in which he traces 
the long line of Caliphs from Mohammed’s successor, 
Abu Bekr, ‘‘ the highest expression of the good and 
devout Moslem ’’, to the first conquest of Baghdad by 
the Ottomans. All this, however, is meant primarily 
for those to whom the history of the Caliphs is a dead 
letter. What will appeal to everyone, to scholar and 
general reader alike, are the vivid impressions made 
in diaries of five journeys in the years 1906, 1907, 
1908, 1910 and 1913, during which Sir Mark traversed 
thousands of miles in searching out the remote by- 
ways of Asiatic Turkey. These are illustrated by 
maps and plans and sections, which in themselves 
possess no small geographical value. 

But infinitely more actual than such information are 
the penetrating first-hand pictures of those seem- 
ingly permanent and changeless types which preserve, 
without being in the least conscious of their historic 
significance, the unbroken traditions of the Caliphs. 
Permeated hy the history of the Asiatic Provinces, Sir 
Mark Sykes has caught its visible continuance in these 
twentieth-century journeys. He is frankly on the side 
of the ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ in these spontaneous and un- 
laboured records. His prejudices are not in favour of 
the Europeanised Ottoman, but he salutes the simple 
villager, who regards the official from Constantinople 
very much as a Breton peasant regards M. le Parisien. 
He has sympathy with the builders who have learnt 
but little from books, and he gives us a charming 
picture of one of them who was, for the modest 
stipend of £150 a year, architect, contractor, and 
builder all in one. This admirable representative of 

-the East paid his best workmen half-a-crown a day 
and the boys and children tenpence. Contracts with 
him were no pie-crust promises, but were unequivocally 
kept on both sides. The lesson to the West is appro- 
priately noted in one of the diaries : 
‘*As I looked at him sitting on a low stool drink- 

-ing a cup of coffee with one of his own labourers 
and the landlord of the house under construction I 
thought of Labour Members bellowing their own 
merits to their constituents, of millionaires in their 
houses in Park Lane, of night schools and strikes, 
and wondered how it was that the West had weaved 
such a wonderfully complex web of questions, 
troubles and misery out of the same materials from 
which my master builder was earning his just and 
peaceful livelihood.’’ 

Contrast with this agreeably primitive picture the 
author’s impressions of the Baghdad railway. This 
enterprise in his view was tainted from the begin- 
ing, tainted from that first visit of the All-highest, 
which in itself was a condonation of massacre, tainted 
by intrigues and by a perfect welter of international- 


ised chicanery. At such a time as the present, when 
| the German is so brutally opening up new lands, the 
| author’s comment upon German incapacity for such 
| enterprises even in times of peace has peculiar signi- 
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ficance. ‘‘ Accustomed to State aid’’, he writes, ‘‘ and 
to State management, to drill, discipline and for- 
mality, they run their zealousness to seed in hosts of 
unnecessary official regulations and in enormous ex- 
pensive stations. At the same time they neglect 
every interest of the land they hope to make their 
own.’’ This national incapacity has often been ob- 
served before, but it is certainly well symbolised by 
the Baghdad railway, which might have been great 
under other auspices, but which has remained on the 
level of Levantine commission-hunters under the pro- 
tection of Germany : 

‘* Thus we see towns like Kilis and Birejik avoided 
through sheer carelessness; sound routes missed 
through sheer stupidity ; waiting-rooms built before 
goods sheds because some infinitesimal profit can 
be made off waiting-room door handles by some 
German firm; hundreds of miles of railway laid in 
order to extort a guarantee which in itself throttles 
the real prospects of the country. As a native em- 
ployee put it to me: ‘ Why do people always prefer 
to make hundreds dishonestly rather than millions 
by fair dealing?’ This may seem a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, were it not for the fact that this 
kind of conduct is precisely what you would expect 
from a group of Levantine financiers and intriguing 
politicians. ’’ 

But, after all, the soul of the Turk, unlike the Bagh- 
dad railway, can never be Germanised. Even if the 
incompatibility of temperament and manner did not 
prove a barrier to the Germanisation of the Turk, the 
German language by itself would be sufficient to pre- 
vent that consummation. The Turk in Asia at least 
is still the product of the environment which fashioned 
his great spiritual teacher. The wisdom of the desert 
will still preserve him from that perverted culture, the 
excrescences of which have gone like a plague through 
our poor Europe. The Turk in his simple state is 
not wholly remote from Mohammed and he has not 
abandoned his great traditions. The founder of the 
whole race of Caliphs is still his master, and he has 
retained at least something of his spirit. How alien 
that spirit is from the dehumanised calculations of his 
new master is well illustrated by a single moment in 
the life of Mohammed. When his child had died the 
teacher of unborn millions smoothed the earth of the 
grave and cried, ‘‘ This giveth ease to the afflicted, it 
neither profiteth nor injureth the dead, but it com- 
forteth the living.’ There, rather than in the manipu- 
lated apothegms of German culture, lies the dignity 
of loss and pain and of all fortitude. The Turk is 
better off with his old than with his new master. As 
one who has travelled over some of the more remote 
regions described, and has met several of the leading 
personages mentioned—notably Ibrahim Pacha, the 
“terrible ’’ chieftain of the Milli Kurds—I can bear 
emphatic testimony to the trustworthiness, the inner 
truth of the narrative, and the deep human interest of 
the author’s experiences. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AEITOYPTIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
_ Sir,—It is cheering, in the midst of our tre- 
mendous struggle, to mark, here and there, signs that 
assure us of victory to come. 

If words are an index of a nation’s mind there is 
one such sign to-day which all may see. Suddenly, 
without any will or thought of our own, all the great 
words of our language have blazed into an unwonted 
glory. It would seem as though some sparks flying 
from the anvil in France had fallen among the words 
honour, duty, love, valour, patriotism, worship, sacri- 
fice, and set them on fire. 

But there is a word older than these, which is 
not exactly any one of these, but blends them all 
into one, the old Greek word leitourgia, a remnant 
of that glory which once belonged to Greece. It 
means a service to the State, of filial love and duty 


and patriotism, and it called forth valour and sacri- 
fice and piety to the gods. 

In days of peace an act of leitourgia provided the 
Greek plays, thé public banquets, the religious em- 
bassies to the greater shrines. But the idea that 
lies behind it covered all public service. Within it 
lies the secret of the greatness and glory of ancient 
Greece. It inspires the art of Phidias, the Temples 
of the Acropolis, the songs of Homer, the plays of 
4Eschylus, the Dreams of Plato, the death of Socrates. 

But in war it reaches its perfect meaning. The 
genius of a great commander placed wholly at the 
service of the State. The heroism of his men. The 
victories of Salamis, of Marathon. The Greeks who 
fell at Thermopyle. Here the word leitourgia finds 
its undying expression ; the thing we want to express 
to-day, and yet have no word with which to express it. 

There is no compulsion needful about leitourgia, for it 
has an inward compulsion of a brave and selfless nature. 

This old Greek spirit of leitourgia has come to life 
again in England, on the plains of France, of Poland, 
and on the hills of Serbia. It is found in almost every 
home ; wherever men and women count Honour, Home 
and Country before all else. 

The life of the King is a daily leitourgia. The 
splendid services of the princes of India ever sihce 
the war began, the great gifts of the Colonies to the 
Empire to which we all belong, are in the highest 
sense acts of leitourgia. 

The life and death of Lord Roberts, the life of 
Lord Kitchener, the calm, unflurried skill of General 
French, the disciplined watch of an incomparable 
Navy, the courage with which our Prime Minister 
daily bears his tremendous burden, the steadfastness 
of Miss Edith Cavell, the splendid courage and self- 
sacrifice of our Army: these, indeed, are memorable 
acts of leitourgia which we can never forget. But 
every single death of every private, every subaltern 
who dies for England, is in itself a complete act of 
leitourgia, equally dear to their country. For some 
time, as a nation, we shall be poor in material wealth, 
but in all that makes life beautiful and death glorious 
we are rich as we have never been rich before. 

Nor is this spirit of leitourgia wholly confined to the 
warring nations. The beautiful courage of Mr. Vander- 
bilt in giving his life for an unknown lady was in the 
highest sense an act of service to his country. 

The essence of leitourgia lies in the spirit behind the 
action, the spirit of filial love and duty which leads 
men to give up home, and wife, and children, and an 
assured old age, and to venture all at the call of some- 
thing immeasurably beyond and above all these—some- 
thing strangely near the Kingdom of Heaven. For 
in true leitourgia a man is fighting not only for his 
own country but for that ‘‘ kingdom which exists 
nowhere upon earth, but is laid up in heaven to be 
the pattern and rule of human life’’. As Bacon tells 
us, ‘‘ Extraordinary expense must be limited by the 
worth of the occasion; for voluntary undoing may be 
as well for a man’s country as for the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ 

Two of the most momentous acts of leitourgia in 
the history of the world are those of Abraham and 
Moses, giving us in their utter self-abnegation a 
glimpse of the secret of Israel’s greatness. 

Abraham, when he received the call, went forth 
from home and country not knowing whither he 
went. ‘‘ For he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose Builder and Maker is God.’’ 

Moses relinquishing his great position as a prince 
of Egypt, with the dazzling chance of the throne of 
the Pharaoh, the greatest and oldest throne in the 
ancient world, to lead a horde of despised slaves into 
the Desert, because he was their brother. Proving 
himself in this to be likeminded with One ‘ who, 
being in the form of God, did not consider it a prize 
to be grasped, to be equal with God; but made Him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in the fashion of a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death ’’—death on 
a cross. 
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In the Gospels there are two actions which come 
very near to the essence of leitourgia, which Christ 
singled out for special approval—the widow’s mite, 
and the alabaster box of spikenard, ‘‘ very precious ”’, 
which was broken and poured upon His head just 
before His death—and one action for which the 
world itself can never cease to be grateful, that of 
Simon the Cyrenian, who bore His cross. 

But is there no form of leitourgia, no act of filial 
devotion to England for us who have to stay at home? 
It lies in the sacrifice we can make; the men who 
have gone from us; the home service we render; the 
money we give; in the silence with which we bear 
reverses; the fortitude with which we endure; the 
faith that never falters that Right shall never be over- 
come by Wrong. This is our leitourgia, our offering 
of service which we all can render. 

Every drop of blood spilt, every pang of anguish 
and grief endured, on the battlefields of France, or 
in the homes of England, is very near to the Blood 
within the Chalice, to that Grief and Pain which has 
purged us from our sins, They have this in common : 
they were freely given; they were given for others; 
and, in reverence be it said, they are the price of a 
world’s redemption. 

The word has come down to us in our English 
‘Liturgy’, a word used in the Greek Church to 
denote the Service of the Mass, the Holy Eucharist: 
the great central act of Christian worship which com- 
memorates that one supreme, all-availing act of 
perfect Leitourgia, when Christ Himself suffered on 
the oross for the world’s salvation. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. MarsHatt. 


THE KAISER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Might I presume to suggest to your cor- 
respondent Major-General Sir Alfred Turner that his 
arguments would be just as effective if his language 
were slightly more temperate? He called the Kaiser 
‘“‘a bloodthirsty maniac’’, Is he more so than 
Frederick the Great, to whom history gives the credit 
of having successfully made by the sword a great 
nation, or than Peter the Great of Russia, or than 
Napoleon I.? I do not say, nor think, that 
William II. is so great a man as any of these, but he 
certainly does not better deserve Sir Alfred Turner’s 
epithets. Sir Alfred Turner says that, if we had been 
able to put a large British Army at once into the field, 
the German Emperor would not have gone to war. 
If so, he is not a maniac; for a real maniac is not 
restrained by any prudential consideration whatever. 


Sir Alfred Turner might also remember that this | 


Wilhelm is, after all, a grandson of Queen Victoria, 


and a first cousin of King George V., and should | 


therefore be treated, although an enemy, with just 
a little decency and restraint in language. 

Then, again, Sir Alfred Turner says that the ‘‘ Hun 
soldiers ’’, meaning Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, etc., 
are ‘‘bestial and brutish’. Some are, no doubt; 
but it is wisest not to be too sweeping and general- 
ising in such assertions, for then you are quite certain 
to say that which is not true. The enemy is also the 
most ‘‘ powerful, savage, and ferocious enemy of all 
time’’. I am not so sure of this, nor would Sir 
Alfred Turner be if he could have seen the invasions 
of the real Huns under Attila, who raised pyramids, 


each consisting of 100,000 skulls, or even a Turkish | 


invasion of Hungary in the good old days. 
Apart from these criticisms, I quite agree with Sir 
Alfred’s argument. 
I am, etc., 
BERNARD HOLLAND. 


AN AMERICAN’S PROTEST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
10, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W., 
18 November 1915. 
Sir,—As an American, I must protest in the first 
place against the title of your article, ‘‘ The American 
of View”’’, in 


Point the Saturpay Review of 


13 November as a misnomer. It is not “* the 
American point of view’’, but the view of the 
‘‘ hyphenated ’’ mongrel and peace-at-any-price element 
of our population. We Americans of the old English, 
Scotch, Dutch, and Huguenot stock, who constitute 
three-quarters or more of the population of the United 
States, are as thoroughly ashamed of the Government 
which misrepresents us under constitutional forms, as 
{ hope are the Greeks of their subsidised King who 
misrepresents them under the guide of no constitutional 
form whatever. Or is your article intended as a 
subtle irony on the American people, too delicate to 
be appreciated by grosser intelligences? I hope so! 
You say: ‘‘ We doubt whether it would be considered 
justifiable for any modern Government to plunge its 
people into war on behalf of an abstract idea, whose 
breach of observance did not in some direct and vital 
fashion touch the national honour and interests of the 
nation concerned ’’. But one nation—Great Britain— 
did that very thing, and I am proud as one of pure 
English descent to say it. Except on a point of 
honour, the interests of Great Britain were, in my 
opinion, no more endangered had she remained neutral 
than were those of the United States—in fact, they 
were less endangered—for in the opinion of the best 
military critics, had she remained purely on the defen- 
sive, she could have defied the utmost efforts of Ger- 
many against her at a cost of not one-tenth of her 
present and prospective expenditure in blood and trea- 
sure. On the other hand. unless the present war 
utterly cripples Germany, the United States will fall 
an easy victim to the certain assault which Germany 
will make upon her. She is at present defencless, and 
unless that fact is somehow forced upon the compre- 
hension of her people within the next year or two, I 
shudder to think of her probable fate. 

But putting aside abstract ideas—righteous indigna- 
tion at Germany’s unspeakable crimes against Belgium, 
France, Russia, and Serbia—pillage, arson, wilful 
and deliberate destruction of the shrines of saints 
and martyrs, the irreplaceable monuments of the 
greatest art the world has ever seen, the rapes, the 
mutilations, the indescribable bestiality that marches 
pari passu with her hordes—assuming that the 
United States has only a platonic interest in the 
prohibitions of the Hague Convention, so far as they 
concern other people—what about the ‘‘ Lusitania ”’, 
what about the deliberate murder of the men, women, 
and children citizens of the United States who had 
a right to her protection for their lives, or to her 
avenging punishment for their murders? Are these 
abstract ideas for which a great nation should draw 
the sword? Are we to rest content with the ever- 
lasting dialectics of our Government, which, like 
the cuttle-fish squirting ink in its trail, seeks to blot 
out this infamy with protests against the infamies 
which followed? Apparently now we are seeking an 
excuse for the murders of our fellow-citizens in the 
‘*Arcona’’. If only she is Austrian we will dose 
the Austrians with eloquent protests, or if her captain 
tried to escape our Americans must die unavenged. 
To conclude, Sir, I think as a matter of policy based 
on justice we should have joined the Allies the 
moment we discovered that civilisation was mortally 
threatened by the Huns; but now we have no honour- 
able alternative to joining you in your struggle against 
the threatened reign of barbarism. 

Yours obediently, 
G. Stantey SEDGWICK. 


THE BALKAN THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
The Atheneum, 
Pall Mall, 
24 November. 

Sir,—Your military correspondent has placed your 
readers under such obligations that I hesitate to criti- 
cise his statements, and to pit the brains of a mere 
traveller against those of a military expert. Events 
may easily prove him to be right and your present 
correspondent to be wrong, but it seems to me that 
the objective of the great force which we are now 
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pouring into Salonica cannot be Serbia, but Bulgaria 
and Turkey in Europe. We have to cut our losses in 
Serbia; nothing short of a miracle can now save the 
Serbian Army as a force in being ; the country in which 
it is now fighting is too remote, owing to bad com- 
munications, for us to be in time. 

Constantinople, I venture to think, is the key of the 
whole situation, and the firm establishment of German 
power there is a menace, not only to the Allies as a 
whole, but through Egypt to the British Empire in 
the East. I shall be very much surprised if fhe deci- 
sive battles are not fought along the line of the 
Belgrade-Constantinople railway, now in German 
hands as the result of their Balkan coup, and probab'y 
in the direction of Sophia or Adrianople. However, 
time will show which of us is right. Meanwhile I am 
sure your military correspondent will agree that 
nothing but the display of overwhelming force will 
bring the Balkan neutrals, stiil hesitating, on the side 
of ourselves and our Allies. 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


MR. REDMOND’S TOUR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 
24 November 1915. 

Sir,—Mr. Redmond in his speech at the Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday evening corroborated what everyone has felt 
who in these last six months has visited any part of 
that area in France described as ‘‘ Behind the Lines ’’. 
The nearer one gets to the war in France the more 
confident one becomes that all is well to-day with the 
Allied armies in France and Belgium. One comes at 
once in touch with that war-sense of the combatant 
which keeps opinion level and steady. There is no 
jumpiness behind the lines—none of that rise and fall 
of the spirits which too often in London has one morn- 
ing prompted a general belief that the war will be 
over in a few months and the following day put vic- 
tory almost out of all human reach. There are 
reasons for this. Behind the lines there are no war- 
lecturers and experts, no debates, and very few ora- 
tions. There is also a school of practical warfare 
within reach of all—a school in which many stock 
phrases are unlearned, and sane mastery obtained of 
the springs of good sense and humour. The truth of 
the war is soon learned behind the lines undistracted 
by silly talk about ‘‘ optimists ’’ and ‘‘ pessimists ’’. 
Everyone at the Front knows that the war will cost 
us dear and will not be easily finished; knows also 
that though the job is a mighty one it will nevertheless 
be finished. 

I doubt gravely whether it will conduce to the 
tranquillity of our soldiers to be visited overmuch by 
politicians. Frankly I should be sorry to see the 
precedent of Mr. Redmond’s visit followed to any 
great extent. It was doubtless gratifying to the 
heroic King of the Belgians to be assured by Mr. 
Redmond that Ireland will on no account conclude a 
separate peace with the Kaiser; but I do not imagine 
that any such assurances are looked for, say, from 
Mr. Asquith’s constituents in Fife or from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s constituents in Criccieth. These things may 
safely be left to the common-sense of the fighting line. 
There are many places and opportunities for rhetoric 
in London and elsewhere; and I do not suppose for 
a moment that the soldiers like it overmuch, whether 
their visitor be an Irish political leader or a fashion- 
able and luxuriously appointed preacher from the City 
Temple. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
P 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIEW. 
The Association for Morai and Social Hygiene, 
19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., 
16 November 1915. 
Sir,—-In your issue of the 13th inst. Thos. S. Carson 
demands immediate compulsory inspection and certification 


in order to protect Our men fom certain diseases which he 
asserts are rampant in all the towns, I take it that Mr. 
Carson really thinks that measures on such lines woukl 
‘‘save our men from a fate worse than death by German 
shells ’’, and on that account he is prepared to throw over- 
board all scruples as to the justice and morality of such a 
system. Fortunately, in this case, as in all others, that 
which is morally indefensible cannot be hygienically right, 
and I venture to assert that in no country in the world has 
this system diminished these particular diseases. We had 
it in full force in garrison towns in England from 1870 to 
1883, with the result that admissions to hospital per 1,000 in 
the Home Army rose from 2o01°0 to 260.0. We suspended the 
Acts in 1884, when the figures had risen to 270°0, and 
abolished it root and branch in 1886, with the result that 
in 1912 the admissions to hospital were only 54°6 per 1,000. 
The truth is that the whole system of compulsory inspec- 
tion, registration, and detention is founded on a fallacy. 
It is based on the supposition that the ‘ professional ”’ 
woman is the chief agent in the spread of disease, whereas 
the ‘‘ clandestines ’? are a more numerous and dangerous 
class, and no system in the world has been able to register 
them. I have purposely omitted all reference to the ethical 
side of Mr. Carson’s proposal. One who knew it well said : 
‘It has a fatally corrupting influence over the young men 
of every country where it is in force.”” Surely it is not worth 
while to rush into a system of injustice and wrongdoing 
to resurrect a measure which is absolutely futile as a means 
of reducing disease, and which has been condemned by 
every modern authority both here and on the Continent. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALison NEILANS 
(Assistant Secretary). 


ITALY’S SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bologna, 
16 November 1915. 

Sir,—Mrs. Whitaker’s interesting letter, published in your 
issue of the gth inst., under the heading of ‘‘ Italy’s 
System”, contains a few words referring to an interview 
with me which, at the request of a well-known Italian 
journal, I recently gave to its representative. I much regret 
that the journal in question should have given an entirely 
wrong impression of my views regarding conscription in 
England, and I quite understand how any reader of my 
supposed expressions might have been led into the belief 
that I was entirely opposed to the application of a system 
of compulsory military service in Great Britain; though 
whether I were so or not would be in itself a matter of no 
importance whatsoever ! 

I should, however, be very sorry were it thought that I 
had selected a most inopportune moment to express my 
own opinions on so grave a subject in the columns of a 
leading Italian newspaper. What I pointed out to my “ inter- 
viewer ’”? was that Italians were, as a rule, quite unable to 
understand the natural repugnance of the British race to 
any form of compulsory military service, and the deep tradi- 
tional sentiments underlying that repugnance. I observed, 
and I think justly, that only when the alternative system 
to that of conscription had been proved to be insufficient 
to meet the exigencies of a situation unexampled in British 
history, would my compatriots be ready to have conscription 
imposed upon them, and that I, personally, quite approved 
of the attitude of our Government in resolving to test to 
the utmost the merits of a voluntary system of recruiting 
before resorting to compuision. I had a special object in 
view in thus expressing myself. I feel sure that no one 
knows better than Mrs. Whitaker that there is a wide-spread 
feeling in Italy that England is not taking her fair share 
in this war, and that in certain classes, and especially in 
the lower classes, this feeling approaches resentment. The 
nation which was content to make compulsory military ser- — 
vice a fundamental part of its constitution could scarcely 


} be expected to understand how or why England shoukd 


hesitate to make a similar sacrifice when confronted by so 
great a national peril. This feeling as to our indifference, 
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or triviality, has been greatly fomented and encouraged by 
the pro-German clerical agents in Italy, for obvious reasons. 
The priests and the clerical journalists—and also, I regret 
to add, a very large proportion of influential Italians belong- 
ing to the clerical party—are always ready to tell the Italian 
people that England is sacrificing the troops of her Allies 
in order to save her own men, and our national egotism and 
‘‘ hypocrisy ’? are perpetually insisted upon by this party, 


' which, in reality, desires to see Germany triumph in this | 


war. 


Unfortunately, my interviewer, or his editor, omitted from | 
his report the explanations I offered regarding the unwill- | 


| 


| 


REVIEWS. 
UNDER TWO STUART KINGS. 


“ Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle.” By Estelle 
Frances Ward. 1915. Murray. 12s. net. 

HAT is history? Is it the essence of innumer- 
W able biographies, as Carlyle teaches? If so, 
then biographies must be put into four classes: 

1. The lives of those rare spirits who have been 


_ the prime motive-powers behind national ideals, tradi- 


ingness of the British Government to impose conscription | 


upon the nation until Lord Derby’s scheme had been proved 
to be insufficient to the nation’s needs, and to the needs of 
its Allies, and gave to his readers the impression that I was 
entirely opposed to compulsory military service, which, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say, is very far from being the 


case. We must all, I think, deeply and bitterly deplore | 


that in the twentieth century the scourge of militarism 
should still be possible in the world; but all sensible people 
must realise that its threatened and final supremacy can 
only be averted by superior material force in the first 
instance, to be followed by a united and. remorseless war 
upon German ‘‘ commercial penetration,’? which has alone 
enabled Germany to bring Europe and civilisation to the 
present pass. At the same time it may, perhaps, be 
allowed to one who has seen much both of the benefits and 
of the great and grievous hardships and disadvantages under 
which conscription places any country, and more especially a 
comparatively poor country such as Italy, to hope that Lord 
Derby may be successful, and that England will be able 
to convince even the pro-Germans in Italy and their clerical 
agents that she needs no State compulsion to fight for the 
cause of humanity and civilisation, or to fulfil to the utter- 
most her obligations towards her Allies fighting by her side. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
RicHarD Bacot. 


HOUSE RENTS AND MORTGAGE INTEREST. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Thurlow, Suffolk, 
7 November 1915. 

Sir,—On one and the same page of your issue of 
30 October there is a letter complaining of the ‘‘ War Bonus 
Evil’ and an appeal by the Land Union to owners of small 
house property—the sort of property, that is, which is 
occupied by war-bonus receivers—not to raise their rents, 
in spite of the great increase in expenditure with which 
such owners are faced. 

It is a commonplace that, thanks to the policy of avoid- 


ing conscription by the most lavish expenditure of the tax-~ 


payers’ money, certain large sections of the wage-earning 
class were never anything like so well off as they are to- 
day, and it certainly seems unjust that the owner of small 
town tenements—and his mortgage—should suffer while 
his tenants are having the time of their lives and spending 
money on picture palaces and other amusements galore. 

I quite agree that a self-denying ordinance is, in greater 
or less degree, desirable for all of us, but let it begin at the 
top. Let M.P.’s give up half their salaries and let 
Ministers—and especially the Law Officers of the Crown 
—forego some portion of the huge sums which they draw 
from the taxpayers’ pockets. When they have done this 
it will be time enough to talk to the small-house owner, 
whose property very often represents the labour and thrift 
of fifty years, cottage houses having until lately been a 
favourite form of investment for the savings of members of 
the working and lower middle classes. 

The truth is that if we are going to have any sort of 
_ eesaxdela it ought to be applicable all round, and most 

certainly it should include the tithe-owner, he being the only 
kind of proprietor who stands to gain anything by the 
war. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


tions, and enterprises ; 

2. The lives of the second-rate spirits who have 
done their little all in the drama of an age; 

3. Auto-biographies and memoirs; 

4. The lives of classes of men through the genera- 
tions under such titles as ‘‘ The Sailor’’, ‘‘ The 
Soldier ’’, ‘‘ The Tradesman’’, ‘‘The Yeoman’’, 
‘‘ The Farm-Labourer ’’, and so forth. 

The 1st class and the 4th are the most important 
biographies in the making and unmaking of nations; 
but there is much importance in the others, for they 
add colour, character, incident, and light and shade 
to history. Good Christopher Monck, second and 
last Duke of Albemarle, was an actor in the 2nd class; 
an actor of promise, who in a few years won and lost 
success, making each day so busy and so picturesque 
that we know not why his life has been forgotten. 
In Christopher Monck Mr. Stanley Weyman would 
have found a romantic courtier, treasure seeker, and 
colonial governor, whose story deserved to be paged 
and chaptered. At last the story is told, but not by 
the pen of an English author. Miss Ward writes her 
preface at Evanston, Illinois, and relates how she was 
introduced ito Christopher Monck by a few dis- 
connected words on a piece of old parchment forming 
part of a dispatch-case once the property of Colonel 
Joseph Ward, of General Washington’s staff. The 
bit of parchment proved to be a portion of a Royal 
Warrant granted to Christopher and five a'ssociates 
giving them leave to use two ships for the purpose of 
finding a lost Spanish galleon. 

Miss Ward says of her work that ‘‘ imagination 
has played no part in its construction’’. Yet she has 


been guided through every stage of her long research. 


by imaginative curiosity and sympathy. A fragment 
of old parchment would have been nothing to her if 
its disconnected words had failed to touch her imagina- 
tion; and the laborious hunt for documents and stray 
facts, here in England, got material for a living 
biography only because Miss Ward passed through 
gleaned information into character and social history. 
A labour of love is always a work of imagination, 
and the more it is free from conscious effort and from 
literary fussiness the more likely it is to resolve into 
quiet art a chaos of notes. 

Miss Ward’s aim is not at all current with to-day’s 
methods. She does not write a book of scandal in 
the belief that it will sell, nor does she try to prove 
that the compiler of a biography, if diligent enough 
in self-advertisement, is more important than the life 
announced on the title page. She writes because she 
is exceedingly fond of her subject, and because she 
wants it to be as interesting on paper as it is in her 
mind. Miss Ward in her attitude to Christopher 
Monck is as ingenuous as was Pepys in his attitude 
towards his auto-portraiture. With no difficulty she 
could have borrowed trick after trick from our lady 
novelists, many of whom try to startle the world 
with their masculinity. Miss Ward has no time for 
mimic enterprise of this common sort. Her sympathy 
is always feminine, and therefore swift and divining: 
Small details, which a man might pass over in 
silence, are full of meaning to her mother-wit, for 
a true woman ‘sees with her heart and finds in human 
nature many a province that only a few men are able 
to explore. Daudet said of his wife’s advice that it 
put into his ‘work a thousand and one good things 
beyond his ken. Similarly, when a woman writes 


about a subject that she loves, without trying to 
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imitate the methods natural to men, ‘she is certain 
to find a wisdom that self-conscious labour cannot 
bring ito her. De Quincey’s compliment to unaffected 
women writers was true. To find good sweet 
English, he said, we must rob the Indian Mail, 
choosing letters written by educated ladies. What 
we like best in Miss Ward’s book is the womanhood 
that keeps it far off from the professional author- 
ship of most penwomen. 

Christopher Monck ‘‘ was born ‘in an attic over 
a tailor’s shop with a shadow on his birthright ’’. 
At a very early age he entered Parliament, and at 
sixteen he inherited his father’s titles, and took 
his place among the courtiers of King Charles the 
Second. ‘‘ His enjoyment of rough sports and 
pastimes, his gay hours at Court, his earnest 
attempts to embrace first the stateman’s and then 
the soldier’s life, are tastes and ambitions shared 
with a dozen others of his contemporaries; but his 
connection with a successful treasure hunt and his 
experiences as Governor of Jamaica distinguish his 
career drom that of the many. An adverse fate 
brought him close to a lasting fame and then re- 
buffed him. The religious prejudices of the Devon- 
shire Militia deprived him of the power to suppress 
Monmouth’s rebellion’’. He found just fault with 
the routine of Colonial management, and asked the 
Home Government to introduce necessary reforms, 
but his early death at the age of thirty-five put an 
end to this dream of statesmanship. Miss Ward 
suggests that Albemarle’s reforms, had they been 
established, might have had far-reaching consequences 
in the history of American colonies. 

Every page in this book is rich with social life 
and character. There is an excellent portrait of 
Christopher’s father, the famous George Monck, first 
Duke of Albemarle, and we see and know his 
mother, Anne Clarges, daughter of a farrier in the 
Strand, and either wife or widow of a milliner named 
Thomas Radford, whose place of business was in the 
New Exchange, at the Sign of the Three Spanish 
Gypsies, where perfumes and wash-balls were sold. 
Anne jwais a sempstress, and her tongue seems to 
have been as sharp as a needle. George Monck 
feared it; he was among the excellent soldiers who 
were masters away from home. Christopher also 
was afraid of his wife, Elizabeth Cavendish, grand- 
daughter of the first Duke of Newcastle. At the 
time of her wedding, 30 December 1669, “‘ Pretty 
Betty ’’ was fifteen and her bridegroom a little more 
than a year older. They were married in a room 
where the Duke of Albemarle lay dying. Four days 
later the Duke died, and his ‘son Kit reigned in his 
stead—with a girl wife who soon began to suffer 
from a disordered mind. 

If the Lady Elizabeth spoke as she spelt her pro- 
nunciation was original. In 1682 she wrote as 
follows to tell her husband that she wa's quarrelling 
with his cousins : 

“‘Is iit unkindnes to give your Cosen Farwell a 
forknight waring [warning] after fore yeares heareing 
she will be remoueing evuery week or mounth when 
she is a skanddewll to oure fammaley in leading 
such a’ sorte of life besides ye nursing up thefes and 
wemmen of an ill-fame, which noe outher but such 
cretuares will seruis her... .” 

With this helpmate Christopher struggled through 
much adversity, not always with brave ‘self-restraint. 
He drank too much wine, like Dumas’ Athos, ‘‘ the 
melancholy swordsman of sorrow’’. Christopher 
died in Jamaica on 6 October 1688, while his Duchess 
lived to be nearly 80, dying on 28 August ,1734. 
Their stories belong to a romance which only life 
itself discovers amd unifies. Why novelists should 
invent characters when history is stored with better 
ones is a question which no critic has yet been able 
to answer. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


“ Pan Americanism.” By Roland G. Usher. Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“The South Americans.” By W.H. Koebel. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“‘A Guide to South America.” By W. A. Hirst. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 
HE rediscovery of South America, according to 
Professor Usher, is ‘‘a commercial proposi- — 
tion’’. This term may not appear very lucid to 
English eyes, but it can be taken to indicate a changed 
attitude in Europe and in the United States towards 
the other Americas. At first both South and Central 
America were exploited for the enrichment of Spain, 
while the Spaniards in their turn and upon various 
pretexts were robbed by English adventurers. Pro- 
fessor Usher thinks that the era of exploitation ended 
only very recently. Upon this point there is room for 
some difference of opinion, or, perhaps it wouli be 
more exact to say, for comparative differentiation 
between the various outside nations concerned. The 
fact remains, however, that all nations are now united 
in regarding the southern parts of the American 
Continent as a desirable field for investment and 
development. Germany has been credited with definite 
plans for colonisation. The United States are sus- 
pected of schemes for the erection of a big customs 
barrier which will preserve the whole field of com- 
merce for their own purposes. The British have their 
own particular plans of commercial enterprise in 
accordance with their policy of the open door. The 
Italians and the Spanish are pouring in emigrants 
respectively at a far higher ratio than any other 
nation. These may be considered parts of the 
business proposition ’’, but what about the South 
American mind? 

It may be assumed that the South Americans have 
their appropriate point of view. They are not likely 
to approve of the future of their continent being 
settled simply with an eye to the colonising ideals of 
Germany, the laissez faire business methods of Great 
Britain, or the ‘* business propositions ’’ of the United 
States. Upon this point Professor Usher is quite 
sound. He writes: ‘‘ The economic independence of 
South America is at hand; the days of its slavery and 
degradation are already past; its rediscovery portends 
the realisation of the important part it can and ought 
to play in the interdependent international economic 
fabric. The end of the European war is more than 
likely to render this fact appallingly clear to the 
victor.’’ We might feel inclined to add that there is 
no reason to exclude the United States from the cate- 
gory of those who have much to learn of South 
American possibilities. 

As has already been pointed out in this Review, 
Professor Usher has rendered a valuable service to 
this country by showing how the United States itself 
regards the possibilities of German and British 
“‘aggression’’—the word is suggestive—upon the 
interests of the United States. He is not nearly so 
illuminative with regard to the South American point 
of view. This will not surprise anyone who has ever 
been in South America. Although the United States 
borders upon Latin America, and therefore the two. 
peoples are in the position of intimate neighbours, 
none the less the general population of the United 
States are amazingly ignorant about the South 
American mind. This barrier may be removed, but it 
is far bigger than even well informed North Americans 
realise. Professor Usher unconsciously gives an in- 
stance in his frank statement upon what is going on in 
South America at the present time, and what is likely 
to go on at the conclusion of the war. He writes as 
follows: ‘‘ During the war American trade with South 
America will undoubtedly increase in volume, because 
we may absorb part of England’s own market, as 
well as the lion’s share of Germany’s. When England 
wishes to resume her normal business at the close of 
the war, what then? Will American merchants be 
willing to cede their advantage without a struggle? 
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Will they not fight valiantly for the trade the. van- 
quished have had? Will there not be ample material 
; for arbitrary restrictions and acts leading to 
war?”’ This is clear enough indication of the Ameri- 
can point of view, and it merits the careful attention of 
those who still think that America as a nation Is 
anything more than self interested in the present war. 
But what about the South American point of view? 
The Latin races are predominant, and, as every 
Englishman should know, they have no illusions about 
the real power that has guarded their coasts. It is 
not the Monroe Doctrine, but the British Fleet. 
They have considered what is likely to supervene if 
the British Fleet is destroyed, and they are not likely 
to be attracted by any friendly apportionment of their 
territory, for business purposes of course, between 
alien Governments at Berlin and Washington—such 
an agreement as is contemplated by Professor Usher 
himself. They realise further that this war, among its 
other issues, has a supreme bearing upon the existence 
of the Latin races and of Latin civilisation. England is 
fighting for the Latin races. America is not. How 
far, then, is this fact likely to modify the valiant 
struggle that the American merchants will put up for 
the trade which is now falling into their open hands? 

To restate the position. ‘lhe South Americans have 
their appropriate point of view, and it is a point of 
view the United States finds it difficult to comprehend. 
Mr. Koebel presents some important confirmatory 
evidence. The United States’, he writes, ‘‘ meta- 
phorically offered the hilt of a sword to South 
America’’ in the Monroe Doctrine that the various 
South American states should have the right to govern 
themselves without interference from Europe’’. Of 
recent years the South Americans appear to be begin- 
ning to doubt as to whether they had not grasped the 
wrong end: that is to say, the sharp point. They 
argue that the watchword ‘‘ America for the Ameri- 
cans ’’ was all very well on its face value, but in reality it 
has threatened to mean ‘* South America for the North 
Americans '’, and with this latter meaning they are 
not enamoured to any great extent. The United 
States Government is doing its best to reassure the 
South Americans, but with no pronounced success so 
far. The temperamental differences between the two 
peoples are deep and wide. Mr. Koebel, like every 
man who has been upon the spot, does not underesti- 
mate the importance of these differences. He gives 
some pertinent illustrations: ‘‘ The United States 
prides itself on the fact that its men are in a hurry. 
The more progressive states of South America pride 
themselves on nothing of the kind.’ The North 
Americans misunderstand, or fail to appreciate, 
** points of etiquette ’’ in business. They are inclined 
to *‘ toss a ‘ proposition’ at a would-be client’s head; 
the South American welcomes and enjoys a ten 
minutes’ chat before coming to the business in hand. 
The one wears gloves, and likes to pull them off 
leisurely : the other does not. From such apparently 
trivial matters as this much larger issues depend ’’. 
The fact is the North Americans ‘‘ rediscovered ’’ the 
other America in a hurry. They know next to nothing 
about the South Americans, And they think they do. 
They are inclined to judge the South Americans by 
the Mexicans on their own borders, and the progres- 
sive, cultured South Americans not unnaturally resent 
the comparison. 

Every Englishman who takes far-sighted views will 
do well to give the greatest attention to South 
America. What the United States thinks and does is 
important, but far more important is the South Ameri- 
can side of the question. Mr. Koebel’s book is worth 
reading attentively, and it is a book that is both easy 
and pleasant to read. It throws light upon almost 
every phase of South American life. A word of 
praise must also be given to Mr. Hirst’s work. If 
Mr. Koebel interests one in South America, Mr. Hirst 
tells how to get there and how to travel comfortably. 
The reviewer would have given much for such a book 
when he visited that great continent. 


FORESTRY AND SPORT. 


‘Thirty-five Years in the New Forest.” By the Hon, 
Gerald Lascelles. Arnold, 1915. 12s, 6d. net. 


T is a question whether some of the best days in 
the New Forest year are not, after all, now in 
late November and, intermittently, on till Christmas, 
When the leaf is quite off, and clear, crisp days come, 
the Forest has scenes of an enchanting loveliness, 
like many other great English woods made up of 
oak, firs, beech, and undergrowth, including the holly 
—and this year the holly, with its hard shining leaves 
and its extraordinary masses of shining scarlet berries, 
is seen to perfection. It is then we get in the New 
Forest that excellent impression of cleanness and of 
vigorous health renewed after a_ sickly season of 
dripping and diseased foliage. The intensely green 
grass of the ‘‘lawns’’, and amid the great oaks and 
beeches, is scattered with red-brown leaves, and when 
the sun slants on these the result is most beautiful. 
The grey, naked oaks discover a grace, strength, and 
variety of limb, which, through the foliage, are un- 
noticed in summer and early autumn. The clear, 
pure note of the nuthatch rings out from the trees, 
and above, the sky appears in the morning almost 
Italian blue. 

It is in these scenes that Mr. Lascelles has lived 
and ruled for half a lifetime, and who can wonder at 
his enthusiasm over the noblest forest in England? 
Sport in this glorious spot is far more like the field 
sport of old England than the country generally can 
offer nowadays. As for hunting, there is not, of 
course, the hard riding and the fences that one asso- 
ciates with the Midlands; whilst the shooting is of 
the roughest and least conventional. But there is 
scope for true woodcraft: a man must be something 
more than a marksman to kill his game, to stock 
his larder, in the Forest: he must know where to go, 
through hard won experience, and how to find his 
quarry, or he may roam all day with his gun and 
dogs and never get a bird or a chance at one. Mr. 
Lascelles’s extracts from some typical New Forest 
game-books, kept by hard-bitten sportsmen, are very 
interesting, and still more do his notes about his own 
experiences since he took up his work in 1880 as 
Deputy Surveyor entertain us. Black-game—which 
early in the eighties the writer of this notice recalls 
having flushed in some numbers on one of the heaths 
—have, virtually, disappeared from the Forest, and 
all attempts to restore them have failed. It is a 
great loss to the game and wild life of the Forest, 
like the loss, through other causes, of the honey 
buzzard which used to breed there—Mr. Lascelles does 
not say it has actually gone as a Forest nesting 
species, but we fear it has—and of the common 
buzzard, which seems to have gone, perhaps never 
to return. But not everyone who knows the Forest 
fairly well is aware how large are the numbers of 
woodcock and teal—as well as of snipe—which still 
frequent the plantations and bogs and marshy spots 
in winter. Mr. Lascelles gives some figures from 
the game book of Mr. Wingrove and his brother, 
which show that in one year—1888—fifty-four wood- 
cocks were shot by these two guns; whilst even to- 
day a good bag of woodcocks can be made at times 
by those who thoroughly know their ground, and 
have good dogs—without which, Mr. Lascelles says, 
nothing whatever can be done in the New Forest. 

Mr. Lascelles’s book describes other sides of New 
Forest life besides sport. It explains clearly in out- 
line the vexed question of the Commoners, their rights 
and wrongs; and it describes the system, and recalls 
the history, of forestry practised there. The scien- 
tific or purely utilitarian forester has little patience 
with the custom of growing trees as it still prevails 
through large tracts of the New Forest. He would 
Germanise it all. He would hack his way through 
all sentiment and tradition. But, happily, we do not 


yet take this view in England. The New Forest is 
not for monetary and economic gain alone, and it 
will be an ill day—if that day ever comes—when we 
turn it into a mere timber yard or State shop. It 
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is a noble heritage; and, though the economic side is | 


by no means to be neglected, we have to conserve the 
New Forest’s natural beauty and amenities. Mr. 
Lascelles fully appreciates this; and his book, with its 
delightful blend of sport, forestry, and tradition, is a 
valuable argument against the philistine and _ the 
huckstering reformer, 


THE GREAT LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


“ Life of Viscount Bolingbroke.’ By Arthur Hassall. 
Oxford: Blackford. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRANGELY enough, this is the only complete bio- 
graphy of Bolingbroke yet written. Is it, then, 
too much to ask of Mr. Arthur Hassall that he will 
one day follow this brief, scholarly sketch or outline 
of Bolingbroke’s career with a more spacious and 
leisurely volume? Mr. Hassall has the necessary 
knowledge and the necessary enthusiasm. Even 
within the limits of a book in which he constrains him- 
self to the briefest review of the main phases of Boling- 
broke’s career he has dealt trenchantly and authorita- 
tively with many popular errors. The question, 
indeed, suggests itself at every turn, as we look 
through this little book, why Mr. Hassall, knowing 
so much and feeling so deeply upon his subject, should 
have confined himself almost within the limits of a 
text-book or popular biography. There are hints on 
every page which we desire to have confirmed, points 
we desire to see more firmly clinched, sources we 
desire to have more thoroughly opened up and 
explored. This seems less the book Mr. Hassall 
intended to write, and was qualified to write, than a 
study or preliminary plan of that book. It is packed 
as tightly as a synopsis, and to be comfortably digested 
or read as literature it would require to be amplified in 
every direction. It is incredible that Mr. Hassall will 
leave this book as his last word upon one of the most 
fascinating figures in English political history. It is 
something of a mystery how for twenty-five years he 
has been content to allow his original edition of this 
book to remain unexpanded. It is even more mysteri- 
ous how he has resisted the temptation to expand it 
at a time when he has undertaken so severely to 
correct it. 

Take, for example, the four tremendous years of 
Bolingbroke’s career which included the Treaty of 
Utrecht and the succession question. Mr. Hassall 
has clearly read deeply in all the authorities. He has 
the most definite views as to Bolingbroke’s ideas and 
motives at that time. He seems to have followed the 
changing position almost from hour to hour. Yet in 
order to conform to a plan which twenty-five years 
ago required this book to go with a series he 
has dismissed this whole period in fifty small pages of 
print. Upon the point, so often argued, as to how far 
Bolingbroke was a Jacobite before the event, Mr. 
Hassall is clearly qualified to write an essay at least 
twice as large as this whole book. His point of view 
is here lucidly put and unanswerably supported with 
evidence ; but for the benefit of newcomers into the 
minutiz of Augustan history we should like to see 
Mr. Hassall go thoroughly and combatively into this 
whole controversy and finally settle it to the satisfac- 
tion even of those who really believe that Bolingbroke 
would have been successfully tripped up by the law if 
he had stayed in 1714 to abide his trial. Mr. Hassall 
may urge that no one not wilfully ignorant or preju- 
diced could imagine Bolingbroke actually guilty of 
high—and very foolish—treason in the matter of the 
Succession in those fatal weeks of August, and that 
further argument is now unnecessary. But there are 
many points which Mr, Hassall’s sketch leaves as 
vague as they ever were—points whose elucidation 
would naturally flow from a general vindication of 
Bolingbroke’s position with regard to the Jacobites. 
What exactly was his peril when he fled to France? 
How far were his enemies prepared to go? What sort 
of prima facie case were they prepared to make against 
him before he had, by fleeing, enabled them to judge 
him by his own act? 


‘* What a world this is, and how does Fortune banter 
us!’’ She kept for Bolingbroke a career untarnished 
with dull success, so that he might appear as one of 
the glorious failures of history. At thirty-five he was 
perhaps the most powerful man in England. Another 
month or so of amazing hard work, and Bolingbroke 
might have forced his services upon the new Monarch 
and entered upon a peaceful reign as an orthodox Tory 
Minister. But Fortune decreed that Anne should die 
in August; that the Whigs should plot and Shrews- 
bury plod to his undoing. So Bolingbroke became a 
brilliant exile and a politician who all his life had to 
think in policies and build up systems for his enemies’ 
overthrow, while his rival Walpole drudged and toiled 
and went the dull established round of a_ political 
manager. It was Walpole who distributed places and 
dictated to the electors; but it was Bolingbroke who 
moulded the opinion of his time and left a name and a 
policy to succeed him. The proof of his fame lies in 
the fact that not yet can politicians approach his work 
unbiassed. Most politicians can agree to-day as to Wal- 
pole because Walpole’s work perished with him. Con- 
cerning Bolingbroke there will be fierce dispute for 
many years to come. His name is a banner; and 
Fortune when she bantered him bantered him kindly. 
She reserved for him the power to strike the imagina- 
tion of future generations, so that Disraeli could write 
of him in 1835: ‘‘ He eradicated from Toryism all the 
absurd and odious doctrines which Toryism had adven- 
titiously adopted, clearly developed its essential and 
permanent characters, discarded jure divino, demo- 
lished passive obedience, threw to the winds the doc- 
trine of non-resistance, placed the abolition of James 
and the accession of George on their right bases, and, 
in the complete reorganisation of the public mind, laid 
the foundation for the future accession of the Tory 
party to power, and to that popular and triumphant 
career which must ever await the policy of an adminis- 
tration inspired by the spirit of our free and ancient 
institutions. ”’ 


LATEST BOOKS. 
** Who Built the Panama Canal? ’’ By W. Leon Pepperman. Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Pepperman writes with authority, and his aim is to do 


justice to the railroad men of the United States who prepared the 
way for the actual cutting of the Panama Canal. It was they 


. who brought health and order into a tropical wilderness where 


fever and pestilence had made a white man’s graveyard. It was 
they who designed, purchased, and set in motion the machinery 
with which the canal would be dug; and it was they who solved 
the labour problem. The chief organiser of all this preliminary 
work was Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, and his main assistants were 
Mr. J. F. Stevens and Dr. Gorgas. 

The cha are thoroughly businesslike and capable. Also 
there are four maps and twenty-seven illustrations, including 
twenty-two reproductions after Mr. Pennell’s excellent litho- 
graphs. It is a rare stroke of good luck to get in the same book 
fine art and the story of a wonderful sequence of feats in industria! 
enterprise. In 1906 Colonel Roosevelt, then President of the 
U.S.A., wrote as follows to Congress: “ Our fellow-countrymen 
on the Isthmus are working for our interests and for the national 
renown in the same spirit and with the same efficiency the men 
of the Army and Navy show in time of war.” This t of view 
is inspiring, and Mr. Pepperman does justice to it. 


“te By A. H. de Trémandan. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
n 


The object of this book is to interest those who want to form 
a correct opinion on the vast and valuable territory recently 
acquired by Manitoba, and on the ical worth of the 
Hudson Bay Route. Mr. de Trémaudan speaks of the country 
along the Hudson Bay Railway, which is now being constructed, 
and studies the natural resources to be found in the new territory. 
In twenty-one good chapters and nine careful appendices he 
deals with every phase of his subject, completing his thorough 
survey with two maps and thirty-two helf-tone blocks. Chapter 
XII. is particularly useful to the Mother-Country, for it gives 
representative views on the Hudson Bay Route. Hudson Bay 
projects far into the interior of Canada, and to use it for commer- 
cial purposes is to bring the great wheat lands into nearer connec- 
tion with European markets, for its ports are nearer to Liverpool 
than is Montreal. A great many difficulties have to be overcome, 
but not one of them seems to be insurmountable. 
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“ Geography.” By Philip Lake. Cambridge University Press. | sincerity to find Eternal Reality for himself. The author's 
s. 6d. net. work has not been wasted. It may easily find a second home in 


An advanced text-book of three sections, Atmosphere, Ocean, 
and Land. In the first section the chapters on Temperature 
and Humidity are particularly good. Waves and Tides are 
treated with an easy clearness unusual in text-books, the diagrams 
being apt and interesting. Dealing with the much discussed 
question of coral reef formations Mr. Lake wisely declines to 
take sides, and after setting out the various theories prefers 
to draw no general conclusions. Of more than passing interest 
are the descriptions of the Krakatoa and Mont Pelée eruptions. 
The Krakatoa crater had been quiescent for two hundred years, 
and when the final explosion came two-thirds of the island 
disappeared. In Java and Sumatra thousands of people were 
drowned by the resulting tidal wave. We note that since May 
of last year our Clerk of the Weather has gone over to the decimal 
system except for temperature. It is a pity the conversion is not 
complete. We have seldom seen a science text-book with such 
carefully chosen photographs and diagrams, and so well repro- 
duced. 


“* The Village Church.”” By P. H. Ditchfield. Methuen. 5s. net. 

This is a charming and useful primer for those who desire to 
look intelligently at the beautiful parish churches of England. 
Mr. Ditchfield never mistakes turgidity for depth, and those who 
take him as their counsellor and friend may be assured that he is 
as well informed as he is interesting. For thirty years he has 
wandered to and fro among the village churches of England 
taking notes. ‘This book is the result of his antiquarian wander- 
ings. His statement of the various explanations of that archi- 
tectural puzzle known as the “ squint ” and the “ lepers’ window”’ 
is a capital example of his style and research. 
‘* Public and Private Life of Kaiser William Il.” By Edward Legge. 

Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d. net. 

Although the world is coming to regard the Emperor with 
something approaching horror, a useful purpose has becn served 
by gathering together what is known of his life. Mr. Legge has 
been a voluminous chronicler of the life of Edward VII., and he 
has had the opportunity of seeing many interesting sidelights. 
thrown upon the personage of whom he now writes. ‘These seem 
to indicate that there have been growing clouds of mental ob- 
session, although there has been also method in the Kaiser’s 
madness. Almost immediately the book was published it drew 
from Berlin an unofficial denial that the Kaiser had warned an 
English acquaintance not to allow his son to travel by the 
Lusitania, as Mr. Legge maintains was the case. 


“The Criminal Imbecile.”” By H. H. Goddard. The Macmillan 
Company (New York). 6s. 6d. net. 

This is an analysis of three remarkable murder cases. The 
purpose of the book is to show that many criminals who may not 
be classed as insane are yet only partially responsible for their 
actions. Imbecility as defined by American law is “ the state 
of mental defect existing from birth or from an early age due to 
incomplete cerebral development, in consequence of which the 
person affected is unable to perform his duties as a member of 
society.” There are many grades of imbecility. The high-grade 
imbecile, or morose, as he is generally called in the United States, 
is the same as the feeble-minded in England—that is, a person 


“ capable of earning a living under favourable circumstances, but . 


incapable . ... of managing himself or his affairs with ordinary 
prudence.” Such feeble-minded persons are allowed to wander 
to and fro in England without much restraint or care being shown 
for the interests of the community. The conclusion that follows 
upon Mr. Goddard’s reasoning is that many crimes of peculiar 
savagery would be prevented if the higher-grade imbecile was 
recognised and his goings out and comings in restrained, particu- 
larly about 16, when his sexual impulses are most strong and 
uncontrollable by himself. Dr. Goddard makes a strong case 
also for a more general and accurate use of the Binet-Simon tests 
for tabulating the mentality of all persons under indictment for 
crime of whose normality there is the slightest suspicion. He 
further claims that ‘‘ feeble-mindedness as related to crime may 
be exterminated in a few generations if we will but use our 
intelligence to attack this problem at its root.” 


** Religion and Reality.” By James Henry Tuckwell. Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is inevitable that a man who has read philosophy for any 
number of years should classify in his own mind every new book 
upon a subject that offers little scope for anything new. Philo- 
sophic thought is kaleidoscopic. The combinations change, but 
the constituents-are eternally the same. It would be possible to 
dismiss this book with the verdict that it is a defence of the monis- 
tic or absolutist theory against that of the materialists and 
prognostists, and yet miss its vital point and its true usefulness. 
It is even more than a conspectus of religious experience. It is 


the heart of a friend. 


** God and Freedom in Human Experience.’’ By the Bishop of Down. 
Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


These are the Donnellan lectures delivered before the University 
of Dublin in 1913-14. They were to some degree foreshadowed 
seventeen years ago in a former series of Donnellan lectures by 
the same author entitled ‘Idealism and Theology.” The 
development of thought, noticeable in the second series, has been 
influenced largely by M. Bergson, whose principles modified so 
much of the idealistic philosophy of this century. Bishop 
D’Arcy is by far the ablest writer upon philosophic subjects in 
Ireland to-day. 


The Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Gift Book. Jarrold. 3s. 

The profits from the sale of this book are to be wholly devoted 
to the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fund. The wonderful work 
being done at St. Dunstan’s in the training of the blind to become, 
by use of other faculties than sight, skilled workers, competent 
to enjoy life usefully, is described in a concluding article of this 
book by Mr. Charles Marriot. His article clearly underlines the 
motive which should weigh most with the purchasers of this book. 
We will not therefore dwell upon the long array of popular 
authors and artists who have contributed, as this might be to 
confuse in the buyer charity with self-interest. For here is a 
book which appeals equally as a wonderfully cheap collection of 
tales and pictures and as an opportunity of doing good. The 
combination will assuredly prove irresistible to any purchaser 
who happens to be torn between the desire to make an alms and 
the impulse to buy a present for a friend. 
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ExzcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Works oF ART, FaMILY JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, CHINA, Coins, Booxs, OLD 
Lacs, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, GUNS, TRADE 
Stocks AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBEY’'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 


are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 
‘Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the couutry are 
beld as required. 
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* Books that Tempt” 


THE HARIM AND THE 


PURDAH: 
STUDIES OF ORIENTAL WOMEN. 
By ELIZABETH COOPER. Illustrated Cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


“In addition to its wonder'ul charm, which holds the interest of the reader 
from the first page to the last, the book is crammed with facts.’’— Daily Graphic, 


ANNA JAMESON. 

LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS (1812-1860), 
Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth 15s. net. 

Anna Jameson knew all the prominent people of her day. 


THE BIRTH-TIME OF THE 


WORLD, 


AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
By J. JOLY, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geclogy and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


** A volume of extraordinary interest and Suggestiveness.”” 
Contemporary Review. 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. 


By WILLIAM J. HARVEY and CHRISTIAN REPPIEN, 
With 32 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

An account of recent social, economic, and political movements 
in Denmark. 


SAVAGE MAN 


AFRICA. 
A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE RACES IN THE 


OF CENTRAL 


FRENCH CONGO. 


By Dcector ADOLPHE LOUIS CUREAU, late Honorary 
Colonial Governor. With a Mapand Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net, 


“*There is a literary charm in his descriptions which enhances their interest 
and never hides their point.’’—Observer. 


INDIAN THOUGHT, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., C.E. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net- 
An account of the thought underlying the social and religious 
situation in India to-day. 


CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By JETHRO BITHELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Shows the development of Belgian literature from 1880 to the 
present day. 

“Mr. Bithell's book is excellent from all points.""—Datly Graphic. 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (2nd Imp. 
“We recommend all those who undervalue, not merely the Russian contti- 


bution to the war, but the importance of Russia's political association with 
Western democracy, to read this book.”——-The Nu tion. 


MODERN AUSTRIA: 
HER RACIAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


With a Study of ITALIA IRREDENTA. By VIRGINIO 
GAYDA. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant study of Austria just before the outbreak of the war. 


A FRENCHMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ON THE WAR. 


By PAUL SABATIER, Author of ‘' The Life of St. Francis 
of Assisi.’ Cloth, 4s €d. net. 
Inspiring lectures on the fighting spirit of France. 


THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND. 


By Lorp EVERSLEY. With Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 
net. [2nd Im}. 


‘*A really remarkable and impressive summary of facts."—The Daily News. 


Please write for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Illustrated 
List ef Gift-Books that tempt you to buy. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


A NEW BOOK OF MEDITATIONS FOR ADVENT, 
CHRISTMAS, AND EPIPHANY. 


The Glory of Bethlehem. By the Rev. 
F. W. DRAKE, Rector of Kirby Misrerton. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just Published. 


Life of John Wordsworth, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. 


E. W. WATSON, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

net. 

affectionate, well-considered, well-constructed book.'’— 
CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Practicable Socialism. Papers by the 
late Canon S. A. and Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. 
NEW SERIES. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
‘In the deepest sense of the word this book is a book about 

education, the education of rich and poor for the profit of both."’— 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘ 


A Fortnight at the Front. By the 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. With 4 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, Paper covers, 6d. net ; Cloth, 1s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of Pre- 


historic Art. By ERNEST A. PARKYN, 
M.A., F.R.A.I., Sometime Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. With 16 Plates (2 of which 
are coloured) and 318 Illustratins in the Text. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Constantinople Old and New. By 
H. G. DWIGHT. With 190 Illustrations. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


Royal Auction Bridge. A New Edition 
of ROYAL SPADES AUCTION BRIDGE. By 
‘“BASCULE.’" Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. net. 


The Telephone and Telephone Ex- 
changes, their Invention and Develop- 
ment. By J. E. KINGSBURY, 


M.I.E.E. With 170 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d.‘net. 
Prospectus sent on application. ‘ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books: 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Way of Martha and the 


Way of Mary. GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘* With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,”’ 
‘‘A Tramp's Sketches,”’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colour. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ordeal by Battle. F. s. oriver. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 
Short History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir 
MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and 
Maps. S8vo. 20s. net. 


The Times.— "Sir Mark Sykes’s book is full of first-hand facts and acute 
observations . . . a book of intense interest and present importance." 


Letters from a Field Hospital 


in Serbia. py MABEL DEARMER. With 
a Memoir of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


I Pose. by sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—* A book which ref: to be classified, unless its 
apprepriate place is on t e bookshelf beside ‘Tristram Shandy.’ .. . As 
the mature werk of an experienced author it would have been a remarkable 
gebrement: being the first book of anew w iter it is an astonishing per- 
lormance.” 


DEAN HENSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


War-Time Sermons. ,y H. HENSLEY 
HENSON; D.D., Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Faith and the War, 4 series of 
Essays by Members of the Churchmen’s Union and others 
on thé Religious Difficulties aroused by the Present 
Condition of the World. Edited by F. J. FOAKES- 
JACKSON, D.D. &vo. 5s. net. 


Homer and History. “By WALTER 


The Caravaners. _ py the Autbor of “ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden."' New edition. Pott 8vo. 
7d, net. {Sevenpenny Series. 

*."#This book describes the adventures of a holiday party of Germans in 


England, and is specially notable for the keenness of its criticism of Ge: man 
characteristics. 


Complete List of Macmillan's Sevenpenny Series 
and New Shilling Library post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT THE 


Very Latest War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 
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to the Publisher of the ‘Evening 

Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 

for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


Evening Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


-EIGHTH EDITION 
By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Price 7/6 Net. 


The above work claims to be the only book which has 
frankly faced financial history as regards its bearing on 
disputes between Labour and Capital since the publi- 
cation of Sir Archibald Alison's HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Issued in aid of the French Parliamentary Fund for the relief of the 
Invaded Departments. 


| SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. | 
At all Booksellers. Feap 4te. Ss. net. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE| 
Containing Contributions (by French and English 


over by 
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Oo ||| 
d. net, 
The Standard.—"* Mr. Graham's illum‘nating pen-pictures of Russian life 
raphic, and Russian people tell us more about that baffling problem the Russian nation 
than pages cf analysis cando." 
Nineteenth Thousand. 
B60). 
ES. 
AL 
THE 
norary 
d. net, 
P LEAF, Litt. D., Hon. D. Litt. (Oxon), sometime Fellow ; 
ND of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net 
contti- 
with 
-INIO 
war. 
LONDON : MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD. 
= 
XUM 


Nex: 
The Saturday Review. 27 November 1915, 


THE BLINDED SOLDIERS 
SAILORS GIFT BOOK 


Published for the Benefit of 
Mr. GC. Arthur Pearson’s Fund 


All profits from Sales devoted to helping the gallant fellows who have been 
stricken with blindness in the War. 


A 
FINE 
BOOK | 
ALL 

A JF PATRIOTS 
OBJECT. we BUY. 


The ccuiertitadle include all names eminent in Art and Literature. The literary contents 


are full of a very real interest, and the pictures (mostly in colours) are {beautifully repro- 
duced. The volume forms 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL PRESENT 


The TATLER says: ‘4 300K FoR THE BLIND.—Whenever one must write enthusiastically about a book published in 
the cause of charity one has always the sneaking sensation that the people who read it nod their heads wisely and murmur, ‘Oh, yes... . yes 
. . . « we know all about that!’ the while they hint darkly that all your superlatives are so many good-natured ‘puffs.’ Well, sometimes these 
people are right, and sometimes they are mistaken miserably. They will be miserably mistaken if they doubt my sincerity when I declare that 
‘ The Piinded Soldiers and Sailors Gift Book,’ just published by Messrs. Jarrold at the price of three shillings, is far and away the most inte 

and charming gift book which has ever heralded the coming of the Christmas Present.” 


NOW READY at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. ORDER AT ONCE 


As the demand has been enormous the publishers ask the indulgence’ of the public should any bookseller not 
always happen to have copies in stock. Several big firms of printers and binders 
are working at high pressure to supply trade orders. 


A 
WORTHY 


LONDON: JARROLD & SON, 10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


Primted for the Proprietors by W. H. SmitH & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by RecInaALp Weazerer Paoe, at the Office » 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul. in the County of London.—Saturday. November 27, 1915 
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